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Johnson County, Indiana, July 8, 1851. He at- 

tended Wabash College. In 1872 he went to 
London, England, and studied for two years in the 
South Kensington Art School. In 1880 he went to 
Munich, Germany, to study in the Royal Academy 
under Loefftz and Benczur. He returned in 1887 
and made his home in Muncie until 1898, when he 
went to Brookville. Wabash College conferred 
upon him the Honorary Degree of Master of 
Arts in 1898. He was president for two years of 
the American Artists’ Club while in Munich. He 
was a charter member of the Society of Western 
Artists and served for extended periods as secre- 
tary and treasurer and later as president of that 
organization. Mr. Adams received a bronze medal 
at the World’s Fair in St. Louis, 1904, for his 
landscape “Iridescence of a Shallow Stream”. 
He received the Fine Arts Corporation Prize of 
five hundred dollars at Chicago in 1907 for “A 
Winter Morning”; he also received a prize at 
Vincennes for the same picture. He received the 
Mary T. R. Foulke prize at Richmond in 1909 for 
“A Winter Day”. He received honorable mention 
at Buenos Aires, South America, in 1910 for “A 
Frosty Morning”. He is represented by pictures 
in the public collections of The John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis; the Art Association, Rich- 
mond; in St. Louis, Missouri; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Bay City, Michigan, and Evansville. Ander- 
son, Muncie, Bluffton, Terre Haute, Kokomo, 
Fort Wayne, Marion and Brookville. 


Јр OTTIS ADAMS was born іп Amity, 


THESE ARE THE WORKS OF 
JOHN OTTIS ADAMS, PAINTER 


An outline of the life of John Ottis Adams appears upon the 
opposite page. Even if one went into the details of these facts and 
perhaps made an interesting story of them, after all, it might not re- 
veal to you much of John Ottis Adams. You may have known him 
—known him so well that perhaps you grew to love him, as many 
did—without ever having passed the door into the place where this 
man lived. No man lays his soul bare to other men. There is always 
at the end the closed door behind which none may pass. This is per- 
haps true of an artist more than of other men. And yet the artist, of 
all men, is possessed of secrets that he is always trying to tell you— 
trying to make you guess a clue. If you were aware of these things 
you might have come to know something of this man, this artist, who 
all his life tried to put the secrets of his own soul into the things he 
made. Not much had he to say of the things he did. He was content 
to let them speak in their own way. He was a man that it was good 
to know, and none of those who knew him well as comrade or friend 
will let his memory die. But it was only to those who knew him 
where he most loved to be—in the open by field and wood and water- 
side—that the fuller knowledge of the man came. 

Men he loved, and books he loved, and many beautiful things, but 
the great love of his soul was the out-of-doors and the open road. 
Taking the road to anywhere with him alone or in a group of other 
joyous souls, standing with him and seeing the gray dawn breaking 
on the rim of the world—this permitted a glimpse of his real self. 
To have loafed with him iu the shadows of the trees at noon and in 
the silence of the night, spent long hours watching the shifting 
shadows while the river sang, was to know how deeply he loved the 
ever-changing moods of out-of-doors and the art that tried to pic- 
ture them. 

The exhibition catalogued here is composed of his works, done in 
silence and in love, and is thus a glimpse of the soul of the artist 
and a part of the beauty he was forever seeking. He is gone and his 
quest is done. Yet we honor him at the end of the long trail and love 
the things he made. This is the artist's recompense. 


WILLIAM Fonsvrit. 
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THORNBERRY’S PASTURE, BROOKLYN 


PAINTINGS BY J. OTTIS ADAMS 


EARLY PERIOD 


TITLE LENDER 
1. CHRYSANTHEMUMS Mn. AND Mrs. A. W. BRADY 
Red and yellow flowers in Chinese jar. 
2. MUNICH STILL LIFE Mn. AND Mrs. A. W. Brapy 
Field flowers; dark vase; fruit spilled on white draped 
cloth. 


3. THE FARM, PRAIRIE DELL 
Barnlot; stooping woman with milk can; children in 
shade of young trees. 


4. AUGUST SUNSET, PRAIRIE DELL 
Sun setting behind rim of trees; small brook. 


5. THE WIDOW—MUNICH 
Smiling woman, wide hat; white shawl; white bow be- 
neath chin. 


6. FAMILY PICNIC 
Picnic group at stream’s edge; tall willows. 


7. HARVEST—MUNICH 
German farm scene; women filling barrows; town in 
background. 


8. SKETCH 
Woodland ; three tall tree boles; blue-clad figure. 


. 9. IN THE FIELDS, BAVARIA (1886) 
Field at edge of village; woman and child harvesting ; 
Munich. 


10. OUR BOB 
Study of a dog's head. 


Paintings not otherwise designated belong to Mr. Adams’ family. 
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FAMILY PICNIC 


THE WIDOW, MUNICH 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


EARLY PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 


PORTRAIT OF MR. C. M. KIMDROUGH 
Mr. AND Mrs. F. H. KIMBROUGH 


MUNICH LANDSCAPE Mr. AnD Mrs. C. M. KIMBROUGH 
Small house with pointed roof ; dark trees ; stormy sky. 


GLEANERS AT WORK Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES Davis 
Man with blue apron and girl raking; gleaners and 
wagon beyond. 


THE COURTSHIP Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES Davis 
Cottage interior; man with pipe seated at table; girl 
standing. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHILD Mr. Martin MEEKS 
Little girl with blue veil. 


GOSSIPS Mrs. J. C. Jomnson 
Cottage interior; two blue-aproned peasant girls with 
sewing. 


A MISTY DAN Mr. AND Mrs, С. A. BALL 
Stream and pale green shore; willows and winding 
fence. 


THE BOOK BINDER Mr. AND Mrs. WILL YousE 
Half-length figure of young woman holding book in 
sewing frame. 


. A FROSTY MORNING Mrs. PEYTON JANNEY 


Hunter with dog crossing field; willows and tall corn 
shocks. 


NOONING Mrs. T. F. Rose 
Three peasant girls resting in harvest field, two dis- 
tant figures and dyke with trees. 


COPY OF A MURILLO 
“Counting Money” in the Pinacothek, Munich. 
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NOONING 


Owned by Mrs. Theodore F. Rose 


22. 


23. 


24. 


258 


26. 


27. 


28. 


51. 


30. 


31. 


EARLY PERIOD 


TITLE LENDER 
THE POND Mr. WILLIAM PATTERSON 
A pond with marshy shores and tall trees; Munich 
manner. 
MORNING ON THE FARM Mrs. E. B. BALL 
Man in foreground carrying fodder; orchard; old 
barns. 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. WILLARD Mrs. Ум. Goontz 
BLUE AND GOLD Dr. AND Mrs. FRANK GARNER 
A bright blue creek ; farms on distant hill; yellow syca- 
mores at right. 
А HAZY MARCH MORNING Mess. Epwarp Г. GRIFFITH 


Shallow stream and wooded banks, in soft warm grays. 


A GRASSY POOL Dr. AND Mrs. FRANK GARNER 
Water, with background of blue trees. 


BAVARIAN VILLAGE Mns. WILLIAM Goontz 
Dark trees and tall sharp-gabled houses by a road. 


GLIMMERGLASS (of the Mississinewa) 
Mn. AND Mrs. Frank C. Barr 
Glowing color in trees and sky reflected in clear stream. 


MUNCIE FROM THE WHEELING PIKE 
Muncie PubLic LrBRARY, to which it 
was presented by Mr. Theodore Rose 
Vista of Muncie Court House through autumn trees; 
winding country road. 


MUNICH PEASANT GIRL 
Mr. AND Mrs. ALLEN A. WILKINSON 
Girl with sheaf of grain on path to distant village. 


32. A COTTAGE GARDEN The Н. LIEBER COMPANY 


Girl in white sweeping garden walk. 
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EARLY PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 
33. THE YOUNG WIDOW Mn. AND Mrs. Frank C. Darr 
Young woman in dark dress and hat. 


34. MUNICH STUDY 
35. PORTRAIT STUDY OF OLD MAN 


36. PORTRAIT STUDY OF OLD WOMAN 


RONNOCK PARK, NEW SMYRNA, FLORIDA 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


LATER PERIOD 


TITLE LENDER 
RED BUD Mr. AND Mns. A. W. Brapy 
Blue-green stream in spring freshet. Blossoming trees 
on bank. 
MARCH MORNING ANDERSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Green waters hurrying over shallows; misty shore, 
pale sky. 
LAKE IN FLORIDA 


AUTUMN, BROOKVILLE. 
Trees brilliantly colored, blue stream in foreground. 


A STORMY SKY 
Flaming sunset sky above dark waters. 


A WINTER DAY 
Snow on frozen stream and hill; brown willows at 
stream's edge. 


A BROOKVILLE HILL 
View across treetops to distant hill; pale moon. 


. FROM HILLTOP TO HILLTOP 


Winding wooded road rising through valley; decora- 
tive treatment. 


MORNING ON THE WHITEWATER 
Slender trunks of trees with trailing vines; bubbling 
stream. 


HILLSIDE 
Autumn trees on green hillside; yellow sycamore at 
right. 


GOLDEN DAYS 
Village and countryside from bank of stream. Tall 
tree trunks in foreground. 
[13] 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52: 


53: 


54. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


LATER PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 


THE DUCK POND 
Pool with ducks; sunny bank; red barn. 


THE WANE OF WINTER Terre Haute Ровілс LIBRARY 
Bronze medal, St. Louis, 1904. Sapphire water; 
banks; distant hills; melting snow. 


TWILIGHT, BROOKVILLE 
Pink sky reflected in water; distant hills. 


AUTUMN ON THE WHITEWATER 
Tree trunks; twisting vines; frosty light on stream and 
woods. 


A WINDING ROAD, BROOKVILLE 
Clump of heavy trees against gray, stormy sky. 


A BIT OF THE WHITEWATER 
Vibrating colors; exhibited at the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position. 


THORNBERRY’S PASTURE, BROOKLYN 
Group of trees with farm and pool beyond. 


. OLD FLOUR MILL, BROOKVILLE Dr. E. І. Patterson 


Group of trees with farm and pool beyond. 


OCTOBER MORNING 
Near Brooklyn; gold and green willows; turquoise 
river. 


WINTER IN FLORIDA Mrs. Foward B. TYLER 
Tall pines; hanging moss. 


THE HERMITAGE LIBRARY 
Interior ; two women and boy seen in amber light from 
rondel windows. 
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59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


LATER PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 


MELTING SNOW, BROOKVILLE 
Hillsides with snow patches, bushes and rippling 
stream. 


THE SPEER MILLS OF BROOKVILLE 
BROOKVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The mills as they appeared in 1900. The picture was 
presented to the library by the Woman's Club. 


THE VILLAGE STREET, METAMORA 
Street through village. Figures casting long shadows 
on roadway. 


SUNNY DAY 
Trickle of water through stream bed; sycamore trees; 
rail fence. 


THE CREEK BELOW THE MILL 


BLUE AND GRAY, BROOKLYN 
High stone walls surmounted by old buildings, stream 
in foreground. 


NOVEMBER FRESHET, METAMORA 
Cold, misty landscape, hurrying stream, bare willows. 


POPPIES—BROOKVILLE 
Garden of flaming poppies; figures among flowers. 


THROUGH THE TREETOPS 
Green and yellow treetops interlacing. 


WOODS, LELAND, MICHIGAN 
A sun-touched flare of yellow sycamores against dark 
pines. 


GRAY DAY, DECEMBER 
Jarnyard with chickens and haystack ; green hillside in 
background. 
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LATE AUTUMN 


A 
Ts Какъв Әр 


Owned by The Art Association of Indianapolis 


70. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


LATER PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 
THE HOUR OF MYSTERY 
Dramatic night scene, moonlight touching broken sur- 
face of dark stream, shadowy banks. 


. SEPTEMBER DAY 
Stream, glimpse of village, study in green and blues. 

MRS. FRITZE'S HOUSE, BROOKVILLE 
House with yellow maples, white walled village and 
strip of road in background. 

INDIAN SUMMER 
Warm flood of light on stream and autumn-hued 
willows. 

WILLOWS 
Pasture land, stream, dark willows. 

NIGHT, BROOKVILLE 
Stream and sky blurred by night; lights of house mir- 
rored in stream. 

PURPLE IRIS Мв. AND Mrs. Jonn P. GOODWIN 
Bed of iris in sunny garden; house beyond trees. 

POPPIES AND IRIS Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT GROVER * 

POPPYLAND Mn. AND Mrs. Frank C. Barr 
Field of red poppies; dark trees and distant buildings. 

A WINTER MORNING MUNCIE Art ASSOCIATION 
High snowy banks, small farm houses high above 
gray-blue stream. 

THE EBBING OF DAY Y. M. C. A., Muncie 
A brilliant splash of sunset light on the clay bank of a 
blue stream. 

ENDING OF A DAY Miss RosemarY BALL 


Brilliant sky behind dark clouds reflected in quiet lake. 
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THE EBBING OF DAY 


Owned 


by the Y. M. 


(es 


A. of Muncie 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
g. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92: 


998 


LATER PERIOD 


TITLE LENDER 

AUTUMN Mrs. E. B. Barr 
Shepherd with flock under willows. 

BROOKLYN BRIDGE Mr. E. ARTHUR Barr 
Old red covered bridge, small buildings; reflections in 
turquoise stream. 

A WOODLAND PATH Mrs. ALvin M. OwsLEY 
Michigan woods; small yellow maples. 

IN OUR GARDEN Mn. AND Mrs. FRANK C. Barr 
Pink poppies and hollyhocks ; distant village houses. 

THE EBB OF DAY Mr. AND Mns. ROBERT N. FULTON 

MORNING AT BROOKVILLE 


Dr. AND Mrs. ALBERT M. COLE 


MARSH GOLD Mrs. E. B. Barr 
Yellow willows at the water's edge; delicate coloring. 


EVENING IN THE WHITEWATER VALLEY 
Mn. AND Mrs. Frank C. BALL 
Evening panorama of wide valley from a hilltop. 


IN FLORIDA Mr. AND Mrs. Frank C. Barr 
Bushes and rough grass; distant house and trees. 
A SUMMER AFTERNOON ART ASSOCIATION OF RICHMOND 


Houses nestled among trees; green wood crowning 
hill; blue-green sky. 


LATE AUTUMN ART ASSOCIATION OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Purchased from the Society of Western Artists’ Ex- 
hibition, 1907. 

Turquoise blue stream; trees; hillside rising in back- 
ground. 

A FROSTY MORNING, No. 2 


Honorable mention at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1910. 
Hills and stream; snow and hoar frost. 
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94. 


95: 


96. 


97 


LATER PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 
THE IRIDESCENCE OF A SHALLOW STREAM 
TERRE HAUTE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Peacock coloring in blue stream and wooded banks. 


SYCAMORES ALL IN YELLOW CLAD 
Mr. ELBERT HUBBARD II 
Giant trees leaning above the Mississinewa. 


THE ROAD TO METAMORA Мв. ann Mrs. C. L. BENDER 
Misty autumn scene; stream, hillside, road, small group 
of yellow trees at left. 


THE IRIDESCENT STREAM Dr. AND Mrs. I. N. TRENT 
A shallow spread of blue stream with wooded shores 
and distant hills. 


98. SILVER AND GRAY Mrs. HARRIET JOHNSTON 
Misty autumn hillside; pale cool sky; water in fore- 
ground. 

99. HOOSIER OPULENCE Mrs. LAUREN DRAKE 

100. THE OLD HOMESTEAD Mr. Joan Nixon 


Cornfield in foreground; tall autumn trees; small 
house. 


101. LATE AFTERNOON Мк. AND Mrs. ALLEN A. WILKINSON 


Glimpse through trees of farm buildings and yellow 
sky. 
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LAST PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 
102. EVENING AT LELAND Mr. AND Mrs. А. №. BRADY 
Ruby sunset sky; fishing boat with long trail of rip- 
ples on placid lake. 


103. FLORIDA Mr. AND Mrs. A. W. Brapy 
White house hidden behind tall, moss-grown trees. 


104. STREET IN NEW SMYRNA, FLORIDA 
Palm trees with rough trunks and feathery foliage 
lining sunny street. 


105. A NOVEMBER DAY 
Cluster of white houses in green valley ; cloudy sky. 


106. OLEANDERS 
Brilliant pink blooms against green trees; orange 
grove at left. 


107. WONDERWOODS, ST. PETERSBURG 
Metallic festoons of moss on dark grove of trees 
pierced by pathway. 


108. RONNOCK PARK, NEW SMYRNA 
Sunny vista through tree trunks ; moss. 


109. AUTUMN, LELAND 
Red and orange landscape; white birch stems out- 
lined on autumn coloring. 


110. EVENING, LAKE MICHIGAN 
Flaming sky ; iridescent water ; small pine and figures. 


111. AUTUMN ON THE WHITEWATER 
A sycamore leaf floating in turbulent waters. 
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GOLDEN DAYS 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


LAST PERIOD 


TITLE LENDER 


RIPPLES 
Brilliant sparkling water; wooded shore. 


A SHALLOW STREAM, BROOKVILLE 
Gray-blue water ; flat stones; richly colored bank. 


SALT LAKE, FLORIDA 
Tangle of bare branches against gray sky; sandy 
path. 


STUDY IN GREEN, LELAND 
Path through fresh green of northern woodland. 


FLORIDA JUNGLE 


AFTERGLOW, LAKE MICHIGAN 
Splendid sky; purplish-blue water. 


SALT MARSHES NEAR NEW SMYRNA 
Shores of Indian river; moorland; pale, cloudy sky. 


EVENING, TAMPA BAY 
Deep-hued sky ; shadowy shore; rosy moon reflected 
in water. 


EDGE OF THE WOODS 
Moss on trees touched by sunset light; twisted trees 
against opalescent sky. 


MAGIC WOODS 
Florida woods; jewel-like coloring in trees and un- 
dergrowth. 


SUNSET, No. 2 
Glassy water mirroring pale sky; sun and reflection. 


SUNSET, No. 1 
Dazzle of light on sky and water; yellow sun reflected 
in path on water. 
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124, 


125: 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129: 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


LAST PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 
MOONRISE, FLORIDA 
Placid waters, narrow strip of trees, white moon, 
luminous sky. 


POPLARS, LELAND 
White stems of poplars against autumn sky. 


FLORIDA MOSS Mn. AND Mrs. Rav P. JoHNSON 
A tangle of trees, green undergrowth and moss. 

DAWN OF NIGHT Mr. AND Mns. Frank С. Barr 
Crescent moon and afterglow, brilliant reflection in 
water. 

OCTOBER Mrs. E. B. BALL 
Group of buildings and poplars at the turn of a road 
leading to high hills. 

FROM THE STUDIO WINDOW 


Mr. AND Mrs. Frank C. BALL 
View of lake through evergreens. 


LATE FALL, LELAND Mr. AND Mrs. Е. J. PETTY 
Young red and yellow maples, small evergreens, 
sandy path. 

RED OCTOBER Mn. AND Mrs. Frank C. Barr 
A birch and young red maples. 

ACROSS THE BAY, LELAND De. AND Mns. І. L. BALL 


High sand dunes topped with green. 


THE INDIAN RIVER Mrs. E. В. Batt 
Heavily wooded point of land ; smooth Florida waters. 
LATE OCTOBER Mn. AND Mrs. Frank C. Darr 


Michigan woods ; red and yellow maples ; silver birch. 
[24] 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139, 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


LAST PERIOD 
TITLE LENDER 
THE PETER PAN, FLORIDA Мв. AND Mns. Евер PETTY 
White cat boat; distant line of land; moon reflected 
in path across water. 


EARLY SPRING Mr. AND Mrs. C. L. BENDER 
Silver sky and stream; leafless trees; Munich manner. 


THE GUAVA TREE Miss BELLE PAINTER 


Florida scene; flowering shrubs; house in distance. 


FROM THE HERMITAGE GATE Mn. JOSEPH GODDARD 
White house among yellow trees, road and grassy hill. 


A MORNING IN MARCH Mr. JOSEPH GODDARD 
Distant village, expanse of clouds, with patches of 
blue sky. 


A TIDE WATER STREAM, FLORIDA 
Mn. AND Mns. Jonn Love 
Yellow fish houses, boats, deep blue stream. 


A LELAND SUNSET Mn. AND Mrs. Joun Love 
Sunset, rippling water; decorative cloud effect. 


IN THE WHITEWATER VALLEY Mrs. WILL SHIRK 
Quiet stream ; wooded bank ; gray sky. 


BUTLER'S HILL Mr. AND Mrs. Amos W. BuTLER 
Summer pasture land with green trees; conical hill 
rising in background. 


MACGARGEE BAY Mr. AND Mrs. ALviN M. OwsLEY 


LIST OF PAINTINGS NOT APPEARING IN 
THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


SUBJECT 
Mr. Charles M. Kimbrough 


Mr. Julius Heinsohn 

Miss Julia Heinsohn 

Miss Sarah Heinsohn 

Mr. Kirby Heinsohn 

Dr. Frank Garner’s Grandfather 
Painted in Munich, Germany 

The Only Boy on the Globe 

Portrait 

Miss Mary Meeks 

Miss Winifred Smith 

Miss Mamie Johnson 

Old Portraits 

Miss Mary McCulloch 

Mrs. Charles Goodwin 


Mr. A. M. Harding 

Mrs. A. M. Harding 
( Painted on tin) 

Mr. John Nicholson, Sr. 
(Franklin, Ind.) 

Mrs. Wm. Marsh and Son Edward 

Miss Grace Willson 

Mr. Robert Bonser 


Mrs. Robert Bonser 


Mrs. Ed. Hill 
Miss Margaret Wilsey 


Mrs. Leland Robinson 

Mrs. Alvin Owsley 

Mrs. F. C. Ball 

Mrs. J. O. Adams 

Miss Marion Kirby 

Miss Sarah Heinsohn (Pastel) 
Mr. Thomas Morgan 


OWNED BY 


Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Kimbrough, 
Muncie 

Mrs. Sarah Hartley, Muncie 

Mrs. Sarah Hartley, Muncie 


Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Bender, Muncie 
Mrs. E. L. Griffith 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Meeks 


Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Muncie 

Dr.and Mrs. E. D. Clark, Indianapolis 

Miss Harriet McCulloch, Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Goodwin, 
Brookville 

Crothersville 


Crothersville 


Mr. J. Nicholson, Indianapolis 

Owned by family, Muncie 

Mr. Albert J. Willson, Marion 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bonser, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bonser, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Ed Hill, Indianapolis 

Miss Margaret Wilsey, New Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Dr. and Mrs. L. L. Ball, Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Ball, Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Ball, Muncie 

Mrs. Е. C. Ball, Muncie 


Mrs. Morgan, Indianapolis 


Oval Still Life (Copy of picture owned by Mr. John Nicholson, Sr., Franklin, 
Ind.). First picture sold during boyhood days and bought back by Adams 


family in 1920. 


Cupids Carrying Garland of Fruit and Flowers (Large copy from Rubens, 
Munich). Painted for Mrs. R. C. Bell, Fort Wayne. Owned by Mr. A. W. 


Brady, Anderson, Ind. 


The Lion Hunt (copy Rubens, Munich). Painted for Mr. Thad. Neely and 
left by him to Public Library, Muncie, Ind. 


Paintings not otherwise designated belong to Mr. Adams’ family. 
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SUBJECT 

Venus (copy). Painted for Judge 
Carlton Shipley 

Boys (copy). Painted for Mr. Thad. 
Neely, Muncie 

Copy of Head by Rembrandt 

Copy of Large Landscape—Constable 

Evening—Lake Michigan 


The Old Mill 

Sunset (Dated 1901) 

Brooklyn Landscape 

Indiana Bayou (Prize for Art Clubs) 

Decoration in Sun Room in City 
Hospital 

Decorations in Old Masonic Rooms, 
Johnson Block 

Girl in Tam-O-Shanter 

Brookville Landscape, Given by 
Club to 

Painting of Dog’s Head 

A Winter Day (Foulke Prize Picture) 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

The Boatman (Munich Study) 

Study 


Study 

Butler Hill The Jewel—Florida 
Landscape 

Landscape 


Landscape 


Clouds in March—Brookville 

Listening to the Birds 

Study for Iridescence 1 

Lighthouse—New Smyrna j 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Early Landscape 

Evening 

Leland 

Small Study for Dawn of Night 

Large Michigan Picture—Study for 
Macgargee Bay 

Florida in Summertime—Clouds 

Oriental Poppies 

Leland Landscape 

Study of Gray Moss—Florida 

Leland Woods 

Sketch—Leland 

Early Brookville Landscape 

Dawn in Florida 

Sketch— Michigan 


Pictures 


OWNED BY 


Mrs. Robt. Sheffield, Long Beach, Cal. 


Kokomo Public Library, 

Mr. J. D. Cavenah, Muncie 

Bay City Public Schools, Bay City, 
Michigan 

Public Library, Marion 

Willard Library. Evansville 

Publc Lbirary, Peru 

Won by Department Club, Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


Muncie 
Portfolio Club, Indianapolis 


Public Library, Anderson 

Mr. Brady 

Mr. J. C. Harrington, Richmond 

Mr. Chas. Francis Brown, Chicago 

Mr. Frederick E. Sylvester, St. Louis 

Mr. Edmund Wurpel, St. Louis 

Mr. Wm. V. Birney, New York City 

Mr. Edward Bell, New York 

Mr. Harry Meakin, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Otto Stark 

Hachiro Nakagawa. Japan 

Mr. Valentien (Rookwood Pottery) 
California 

Mr. F. E. Kaelin 

Mr. William Forsyth 

Mr. George Kiser, New York City 

Mrs. H. J. Blackledge, Anderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Amos W. Butler, 
Irvington 

Miss Edith Barber, Warren, Wis. 

Mrs. R. A. Edwards, Peru 

Mrs. Theodore Rose, Muncie 

Mrs. Ed. Johnson. Muncie 

Mrs. Chauncey Medsker 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ball, Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Potter, Lafayette 

Mrs. Maud Cooper Rives, Columbus 


Mr. M. B. Macgargee, Wincote, Pa. 

Mr. R. A. Keuver, Iowa City, Iowa 

Mr. Fred B. Ropke, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Fred B. Ropke, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Roney, Chicago 

Mr. John M. Riel, Chicago 

Mrs. John P. Goodwin, Brookville 

Mrs. John Shirk, Brookville 

Mrs. John Shirk. Brookville 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coffin, 
Indianapolis 

Mr. J. E. Haffner, Bessemer, Ala. 
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SUBJECT 


Sketch 

Sketch of Girl Resting 

Landscape 

Portraits 

Hollyhocks 

Flower Garden with Figure 

Interior 

Cornfield 

Early Landscape 

Sketch 

Church Spire and Field with Corn 
Shocks 

The Dredge in Big Bayou 


Sketch 
Lake at Leland 
Leland 


Water Colors 

Water Colors 

Florida Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

The Ford—Metamora 

Landscape 
(One left by Mr. Hardin Rhoads) 

The White River 

Landscape 

Reflections of an Old Mill 

Portrait of Winifred Smith Johnson 

Munich Pictures 

Landscape 

Country Road—Florida 

Brookville with Methodist Church 
Spire 


The Ninde Road 
Michigan Landscape 


Landscape 

Tree Trunks in Brookville Yard 
Leland Sketch with Snow 

Copy of Painting by Constable 
Landscape 

Landscape 

Brookville Landscape 


Poppies 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

The Hour of Mystery 
A May Day 

Florida 


The Spring Rain 
Spires of the Wood 


OWNED BY 


Mr. and Mrs. George Littell, Chicago 
Mrs, Ed. Hill, Indianapolis 

Miss Ada K. Harned, New York 
Mr. Robert Heinsohn, Georgia 

Mrs. Ada K. Over, New York 

Mr. Ed. Ethel, Colorado 

Mr. Ed. Ethel, Colorado 

Mr. and Mrs. Mahurin, Fort Wayne 
Mrs. A. W. Bowen, Indianapolis 
Miss Florence Martin, Indianapolis 


Miss Elizabeth Carr, Brookville 

Mr. J. H. Hargrave, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 

Miss Dorothy Mortin, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Meredith, Xenia, Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Meeker, 
Indianapolis 

Mr. Albert J. Wilson 

Mr. Fred. Wilson 

Mrs. L. J. Gunn, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. W. H. Mauck, Hillsdale, Mich: 

Mrs. А. Nurick, St. Petersburg. Fla. 

Mr. Herman, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomlinson, Cleveland 

Mr. D. W. Storer 

Mr. D. W. Storer 

Mrs. Chas. Latham, Indianapolis 

Mr. Charles Westlake, Muncie 

Mr.F. F. Peabody, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Smith 

Mr. Loan Franklin, Muncie 

Mr. Cahill, Muncie 

Mrs. Wm. J. Freeman, Terre Haute 


Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Hathaway, 
Brookville 

Mrs. Harry Ninde, Laramie, Wyo. 

Mr. F. E. Doubleday. Jr., Fort Scott, 
Kan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brandt Steele 

Mrs. Frank Safford, Fort Wayne 

Mrs. Arthur C. Meeks, Muncie 

Mrs. Cary Franklin, Muncie 

Mr. George A. Gay, Indianapolis 

Miss Esther Griffin White. Richmond 

Rev. Oxtoby, University of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Miss Julia Sharpe, Indianapolis 

Mrs. Lillian Moeller, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. John Cleaver, Brookville 

Mr. Geo. C. Pearson, Indianapolis 

Mrs. E. B. Birge, Bloomington 

Mr. John Nicholson, Indianapolis 

Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Kennedy, Wood- 
ford, Vermont 

Mr. Cochran, Indianapolis 

Muncie Normal School 
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SUBJECT 


October 

Brookville Landscape 
Landscape 

Landscape 

Red Maples 


Garden—Brookville 
Pastel Sketch 


Landscape 

Early Muncie 

Landscape ordered when J. O. A. was 
a boy—owned in 1902 by 

Brookville Hills 

Landscape 

Two Landscapes 

Soft, Shadowy Days 

Landscape 

Pastel Sketch (sold Red Cross Assn.) 

Clouds 

Landscape 


Two Heads (one in Kokomo Library) 
“The Red Tree” 
Garden 


A Hazy Summer Day 
A Yellow Bush 
Leland Sunset 

Mrs. Goble’s Alley 


Spring Landscape 

Fall Landscape 
Landscape 

The Coming of Spring 
Whitewater River 


Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape dated 1902 
Etching Plate 

August on the Whitewater 
Reflections 

Afternoon on the Lake 
Portrait of a Child 

A Glimpse of Lake Michigan 
Portrait of My Grandfather 
The Stream Through the Meadow 


The Gleaner—Munich 
Winter 


Sketch for Goodwin Homestead 
The Bracken Farm 
Still Life 

Binding Books 
Perennial Flowers 


OWNED BY 


Mr. U. G. Cassady 

Mrs. Charles Winans, Fort Wayne 

Mr. A. H. Rockafeller, California 

Mr. and Mrs. Hedrick, Leland, Mich. 

Mrs. Chas. Belknap, North Andover, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Chas. Belknap, North Andover, 
Mass. 

Mrs. L. T. Howell, Jr., New Smyrna, 
Fla. 

Mrs. Marshall Crume, Peru 

Mr. O. W. Aldrich, Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. Joseph I. Irwin, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. Chas. Jones, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Edward Mason, Muncie 

Mr. Howard D. Coleman, Rockford, Ill. 

Mrs. Rena Tucker Kohlman, New York 

Mrs. Pierce 

Mr. A. L. Block 

Mr. Thomas H. Spann, Indianapolis 

Miss Margaret Brennen, Penn Yan, 
Ме 

Мг. М. В. Waldo, Kokomo 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennett Heath, Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Rockwood, 
Indianapolis 

Miss Greer 

Mr. Sheets 

Mrs. Walter T. Best, Leland, Mich. 

Mrs. Peter Atwood Hinds, Toronto, 
Canada 

Mrs. Arthur Clark Meeks, Muncie 

Mrs. Arthur Clark Meeks, Muncie 

Mrs. Milton Shirk, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. Allen Wood, Indianapolis 

Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Lockwood, 
Indianapolis 

Mrs. Sneider, Indianapolis 

Mrs. Edna Christian, Indianapolis 

Mr. Fred Hetherington, Indianapolis 

Mr. Fred Hetherington, Indianapolis 

Mr. Thomas H. Kaylor, Indianapolis 

Mrs. E. B. Ball, Muncie 

Mrs. E. B. Ball. Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Ball, Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Petty, Muncie 

Dr. Frank Garner, Muncie 

Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis 

Mrs. George Ball. Muncie 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Owsley, Dallas, 
Texas 

Mr. John Goodwin, Chicago 

St. Louis Public School 


SUBJECT 

Lake Leland—Michigan 

The Little Church on the Hill, 
Brookville 

The Cabin 

November. Brookville 

New Smyrna. Florida 

Hackberry Tree (In April) 

Twilight 

Trees, Hill and Stream 

Moonlight 

The End of a Day 

Stream 

September Afternoon 

Pale Sunset 

Indian River 

The Crescent Moon 

Portrait Mrs. Juliana Clark 

Old Portrait of Child 

Landscape 


Scene on Indiana River 

Still Life—Munich 

Portrait of Mrs. Adam Wolfe 
Portrait of Mr. John C. Shirk 
The Pool 


Landscape 


Landscape 
Landscape 
Landscapes 
McPhail Trail 


OWNED BY 


Mrs. Ed. Ball, Muncie 


Mr. Wm. N. Patterson, Muncie 

Miss Margaret Edna Streeter, Muncie 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Ball, Muncie 
Mrs. E. B. Ball. Muncie 

Mrs. Clarence B. Keiser, Muncie 


Mrs. George M. Kerr, Lagrange 

Mrs. Blish, Seymour 

Mrs. Henry L. Beveridge, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Mr. Albert J. Willson, Marion 

Mrs. John C. Shirk 

Art Association of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Hendrickson, 
Indianapolis 

Dr. and Mrs. Victor T. Keene 

Dr. A. L. Marshall 

Dr. A. W. Brayton's Family 

Bloomingdale School, Fort Wayne 
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Drawing used on cover, a pen sketch 


of Brookville by 


J. Oris ADAMS 


ob 


Shown with the paintings, six 


etchings in a frame, 


Munich period. 


ERLISTS 


1980 


Community Affairs File 


Vigo County Public Library 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


O86T 


Indiana Realists '80 is an exhibit we hope will have a sig- 
nificant impact on Indiana and Terre Haute’s cultural and 
aesthetic awareness. Important works of art are being created 
by our own artists. Realism came to this state a long time ago, 
and it never left. Now there’s a resurgence of this style nation- 
ally. We are part of it. Its an old habit with Americans - we've 
often looked elsewhere for culture, to Europe, and neglected our 
native talent. We suggest that Hoosiers can take justifiable 
pride in their state's artists as evidenced by these artists popu- 
larity and acceptance on the national scene. 


We wish to express warmest thanks to Mr. Robert Kinsman, 
Director of The Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, for his personal 
contributions and faith in our undertaking, and making this 
exhibit a success. 


Also many thanks to the Board of Directors of Indiana Real- 
ists for donating their time and financial aid. 


We appreciate the generosity of the award sponsors includ- 
ing Mr. George Redfearn, Director of Indiana State Univer- 
sitys' Memorial Union Building, Mr. Eston Fuson, Psi Iota Xi 
Sorority, Mr. Alan Felstein, Meis Bros. Inc. and Mr. & Mrs. 
John Etling. 


Welcome to our third exhibit! 
Allen Hackney 


President 
Indiana Realists 


The Sheldon Swope Art Gallery 
25 South 7th St. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Presents 


INDIANA REALISTS '80 


January 13, 1980 through Feburary 3, 1980 


AWARDS 


Psi Iota Xi Sorority, Eta Phi Chapter 
Merit award of $100 to 
Harry A. Davis for "Water Co., Louisville” 


Esten Fuson Cadillac, Inc 
Merit award of $100 to 
Rob O'Dell for "Haven" 


Meis Bros. Co, Inc. 
Merit award of $100 to 
Paul J. Sweany for "Trumpet Creeper” 


Hillman Jewelers, Inc. 
Merit award of $100 to 
Frederick W. Rigley for "Old Port" 


Indiana Realists Club 
Merit award of $100 to 
D. Omer Seamon for "Hoosier Bridge" 


Mr. & Mrs. John E. Etling 
Purchase Prize Award of $300 to 
Louise B. Hansen for "Legacy" 


Indiana State University Memorial Union Building 
Purchase award of $400 to 
Luke Buck for "Story, Indiana" 


Honorable Mention: 
Wilbur Meese "Elevators" 
Rob O'Dell "Indiana Vignette" 


Juror of Admissions 
Mr. John Etling 


Long associated with and a patron of the arts, Mr. Etling isa 
founding member of the Indiana Realists. He also is a member 
of the Board of Overseers of The Sheldon Swope Art Gallery. 
Mr. Etling was born in Indiana and was educated at Indiana 
State University and the University of Cincinnati. Regarding 
this year’s exhibit, John says he was pleased and excited with 
the high quality of work being done. 


Juror of Awards 
Mr. William Zimmerman 


Inspired by Audubon and other American nature artists, a 
life long resident of Indiana he began sketching and painting 
birds and animals at an early age. Mr. Zimmerman is associat- 
ed with the Frame House Gallery of Louisville, Kentucky, who 
has published his prints and distributed them nationally. The 
artist and his wife Judy and their two children live in Nash- 
ville, Indiana. 


Exhibiting Artists 


"Pencil Drawings" 
N. F. S. 

Pencil 

"Drawing #2 
Pencil 

George Allyn 


"Herb Garden in Winter" 
N. F. S. 

Pen & Ink 

Betty Foster Blumberg 


"First Thaw, Peoga, Ind" 
Watercolor М. Е. $, 
"Story Indiana” 

$400 

Luke Buck 


"Foley Hall, St. Mary’s of the Woods” 
$1500 

Acrylic 

"St. Peter in Chains Cathedral" 
$1200 

Acrylic 

"Water Co. Louisville" 

$1500 

Acrylic 

Harry A. Davis 


"Interlude" 

N. F. S. 

Oil 

Lucille Dennis 


"Four in a Row" 
$200 

Watercolor 
"Winter Eve" 
$200 

Watercolor 


"Harvest Time" 
$500 

Oil 

Crawford Donnelly 


"Girl in the Window" 
$225 

Watercolor 

"Karen" 

$200 

Watercolor 

Neil Dunnigan 


"Prairie Creek Winter" 
$225 

Tempera 

"Sullivan Co. Barn" 
$225 

Tempera 

"Puff Balls" 

N.F.S. 

Tempera & Oil 

Allen Hackney 


"Visitors" 

$300 

Watercolor 
"Wind Borne" 
$250 

Watercolor 
"Legacy" 

N. F. S. 
Watercolor 
Louise Hansen 


"Serene Morning" 
N. F. S. 

Oil 

Yolanda Isbell 


"Victorian Primitive" 
$550 

Watercolor 

"Blue Roof Primitive" 
$400 

Watercolor 

"Elevators" 

$600 

Watercolor 

Wilbur Meese 


"Haven" 

$600 

Watercolor 
"Indiana Vignette" 
N.F. S. 

Watercolor 

Rob O'Dell 


"А Dunes Still Life" 
$400 

Acrylic 

"Lanesville Core" 
$200 

Acrylic 

"Old Port" 

$400 

Acrylic 

Frederick W. Rigley 


"Hoosier Bridge" 
N. F. S. 

Watercolor 

D. Omer Seamon 


"Creek Edge Image" 
N. Е. S. 

Watercolor 

"Trumpet Creeper” 
$1550 

Watercolor 

"Sycamore Remnants” 
$950 

Watercolor 

Paul J. Sweeny 


"Wild Flowers" 
$200 

Oil 

"Autumn Byway" 
$200 

Oil 

Phyliss Whitworth 


| Pencil Drawing 


i George Allyn. This young artist was born in Terre Haute, 
| Indiana. Presently he lives in France. He teaches at the Ameri- 
can University in Paris. 


Pert Garber, Gate in Winer Betty, Foster Blumberg: 


Herb Garden in Winter 
Pen and Ink 


Betty Foster Blumberg. This prominent Indiana artist is 
known both for her work and patronage of the arts. She has 
studied at Indiana University, John Herron, The Art Institute 
of Chicago, and at Cambridge in England. She is a member of 
the National Arts Club in New York and has won many a- 
wards for her work. Her goals are to focus attention on nature 
through drawing and to enhance the expression of ideas 
through calligraphy. 
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Story, Indiana 
watercolor 


Luke Buck. This young artist is a resident of Nineveh, Indi- 
ana and was born at bridgeport, Ind. He works in almost every 
medium, and holds memberships in the Brown County Art Gal- 
lery, the Indiana Artists Club, and the Hoosier Salon. 


St. Peter in Chains Cathedral 
Acrylic 


Harry A. Davis tries to preserve in pictorial form the disap- 
pearing landmarks that he finds in our state. Harry has had 
more than 40 one-man shows and has been included in numer- 
ous juried national and international exhibits. He has been the 
recipient of over 100 awards for his painting, including eight a- 
wards at the Mainstreams International exhibitions since 
1968. Heis professor of art at the Herron School of Art in Indi- 
anapolis. 


"Interlude" 
oil 


Lucille Dennis. In commenting on her work Lucille states 
that art requires order, form, unity even as life, to be meaning- 
ful does. Her goal is to achievethis by bringing each painting 
to the interior reality that evolves into beauty. Lucille was 
trained atthe University of Chicago and the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts. She has won many awards, andis listed in Who's 
Who in American Art. 


Harvest Time 
oil 


Crawford Donnelly. You will find this artists’ paintings in 
private and public collections throughout the United States. 
His work has been published in prints, and calendars bearing 
his paintings have been sold world-wide. He is representing 
galleries in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Nashville. He's had 
numerous awards and one-man shows nationally including 

the Mainstreams International show. Heis a former student of 
Frederick Rigley. 
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Girl in the Window 
watercolor 


Neil Dunnigan. This versatile artist works in wood cuts, oils, 
water colors, collages, and acrylics. Neil and his wife, who is a 
portrait artist, teach and share their Village Green studio in 
Nashville, Indiana. His work may also be found the Brown 

County Art guild in Nashville. His work has been exhibited 
nationally and he is a past President of the Indiana Artists 

Club. 


Puff Balls 
Tempera and oil 


Allen Hackney. This artist has begun a national and inter- 
national reputation. His paintings have been exhibited in gal- 
leries in New York and Washington D.C. He’s a member of the 
National Society of Painters in Casein and Acrylic. In Indiana 
his works can be found at the Brown County Art Gallery in 

Nashville. Allen works with and is known as an expert with 
the excruciatingley difficult medium of egg tempera. His work 
is in national and international collections and has been pub- 
lished in international periodicals. His limited-edition prints 
have been distributed in the United States and Canada. He 
maintains his home studio in Terre Haute. 


Visitors 
watercolor 


Louise B. Hansen. A highly regarded and popular water 
colorist. Louise is amember of the prestigious American Water 
color Society. Numerous awards. Her memberships also in- 
clude the Brown County Art Gallery in Nashville. She main- 
tains her home and studio in Terre Haute which she shares 
with her husband. 


Serene Morning 
oil 


Yolanda M. Е. Isbell. This artist was born in Cuba and now 
lives in Terre Haute. She works in oils and although she hasn't 
yet had widespread exposure is beginning to win awards. She 
says of her work: "Ilike people to enjoy my paintings and re- 
ceive pleasure just by looking at them. That's the best reward." 


Blue Roof Primitive 
watercolor 


Wilbur Meese. An artist long associated with the realist 
movement in Indiana. His personal goals include being a fine 
watercolorist of the realistic school - and to promote the school 
of Realism back to its old master standing. Wilbur is a resident 
of Indianapolis. He’s won numerous awards for his paintings 
and has exhibit nationally. 


Haven 
watercolor 


Rob O'Dell has established a fine reputation as one of Indi- 
ana’s outstanding watercolorists, represented in national 
shows including watercolor USA. Rob’s goal is to Paint the ru- 
ral landscapes of Indianain an attempt to present to the viewer 
a fresh look at something that might even have been overlook- 
ed. Watercolor is perfect for his temperament and the chal- 
lenge. 


Louisville Core 
Acrylic 


Frederick W. Rigley maintains his studio in Nashville, Indi- 
ana and is best known for his landscapes. He is equally at 
home in several mediums: oil, watercolor, and acrylics. His 
many awards include regional and national awards. He has 
had numerous one-man shows nationally. 

In addition to teaching landscape painting with the Indiana- 
polis Art League since 1951, Mr. Rigley holds private classes in 
Brown County and gives workshops in the South and Midwest 
He has received numerous commissions and in 1964 was Artist 
-in-Residence at the University of Delaware. 


Hoosier Bridge 
watercolor 


D. Omer Seamon. A very popular and expert watercolorist 
who has long been associated with the realist tradition in Indi- 
ana. He has had numerous awards and one-man shows. He 
maintains his home and studio in Rosedale, Indiana. Mr. Sea- 
mon is a past president of the Brown County Art Gallery in 
Nashville. 


Trumpet Creeper 
watercolor 


Paul J. Sweany has won over 100 awards for his watercolors. 
His work is to be found in many private and institutional col- 
lections both in America and abroad. Paul likes the challenge 
of being a purist in watercolor with no scratching out or block- 
ing aids. He paints direct without any prior drawing. Paul liv- 
es with his wife in Indianapolis and has 4 daughters. He has 


had over 75 one-man shows. Paul is a former student of Neil 
Dunnigan. 
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Autumn Byway 
oil 


Phyliss Whitworth lives on a farm in the country between 
New Castle and Anderson. Among her numerous awards for 
her paintings are included awards from the governments of 
France and Italy during her participation in international ex- 
hibits. Currently sheis writing a book on Nature and Painting. 
She is President of the Brown County Art Gallery. Phyliss re- 
ceives many commissions for her work. 
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INDIANA ARI 


The printing press has given the world its greatest treasure, the 
book. The camera, second only to the printing press as a dissemi- 
nator of education, gives us the cinema and photo-engraving. 
Color photography, combined with the printing press, makes pos- 
sible fine color reproduction and brings the great art of the world to 
the school and the home. Indiana Art lovers, wishing to make 
possible the circulation of fine color prints of the best Indiana 
paintings, have arranged to offer 


A PORTFOLIO 
OF TEN INDIANA PAINTINGS 


illustrated on the following pages. The prints, made by color 
photography directly from the originals and approved by the 
committee in charge will be accurate facsimiles of the ten master- 
pieces selected. The portfolio size is 11 by 14 inches. The color 
plate size averages 8 by 10 inches. 


OW 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Washington, Indiana. 
President Indiana Federation of Art Clubs. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Miss MAY E. ROBINSON, Chairman 
Mrs. H. B. BURNET 

MR. GEORGE CALVERT 

Mrs. HAMLET D. HINKLE President Indiana Federation of Women's Clubs. 
MR. H. FRANCIS JAMES Director of Ft. Wayne Art School and Museum. 
Miss EDNA LOWRY Director of Art Oakland City College, Oakland, Ind. 
Miss SUSAN TRANE Director of Art Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind. 
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BEECH TREES IN WINTER 
J. ELWOOD BUNDY 


THE JURY 
WAYMAN ADAMS "Beech Trees in Winter" is one of the fine 
interpretations of nature so characteristic of 
the kindly old Quaker artist, John Elwood 


Indiana owes much to the four men so ably Bundy. Mr. Bundy’s studio is in Richmond 
portrayed here, for it was they who laid the Indiana. He is self taught. The picture 


aes s Indiana Me ran and "Beech Trees in Winter" hangs in the John 
are, from left «to right, T. C. Steele, Otto A : : 

Sra Сина Adams and William Forsyth, еол Att Institute, Indianapolis. 
They are known as the “Hoosier Group" 
and a picture by each artist appears in this 
portfolio of ten Indiana paintings. The 
picture “The Jury" was purchased by pop- 
ular subscription and hangs in the John 
Herron Art Institute. 


OLD MARKET WOMAN 
WILLIAM FORSYTH 


HUNTING IN AUTUMN 
J. OTTIS ADAMS 


A typical Indiana landscape when “the frost This picture was painted in Munich and was 

is on the pumpkins” painted near the artist's awarded a gold medal. It is owned by the 

home “The Hermitage,” in Brookville, In- John Herron Art Institute, where Mr. Forsyth 

diana. is a teacher. He has a studio and home at 
Irvington, Indiana. 


The ten selected examples of Indiana Art illustrated above will come to you in 
beautiful and accurate color reproductions through arrangement with the Art 
Extension Society of New York. The set will be presented in attractive port- 
folio form, including paragraphs by Dr. Henry Turner Bailey interpreting the 
paintings. The portfolio size is 11 by 14 inches, color plate size averaging 8 
by 10 inches. 


SELF PORTRAIT 


William Merritt Chase was born in Indiana 
and first studied art under B. S. Hayes in this 
state. The painting shown above belongs to 
the Art Association of Richmond. 


THE INDIANA TRAIL 
OTTO STARK 


John Herron Art Institute 


This picture was painted on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. The artist taught at the Art 
Institute and, at an earlier date, at the Man- 
ual Training High School, Indianapolis. 


WM. M. CHASÉ 


THÉ HAY MAKERS 
THEODORE C. STEELE 


Mr. Steele, of the Brown County group, is 
one of the best known and best loved of the 
Indiana artists. Indiana University conferred 
an honorary degree upon him and established 
a studio on the campus, where he painted for 
several years. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
SARGENT 


How fortunate we are to have the memory 
of our beloved Riley kept alive: by the magic 
hand of the great Sargent. Every school 
child learns to know and love the poems of 
Riley. Many go to see this famous portrait 
at the John Herron Art Institute. By means 
of a fine color reproduction of this subject 
every child in the state may enjoy this subject 
in the colors of the original. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
ADA WALTER SHULTZ 


Mrs. Shultz is well known as a painter of 
mother and child compositions. She was born 
in Terre Haute, studied in the East and Paris 
and is now a member of the Brown County 
Group. This picture is owned by the Mu- 
nicipal Art League of Chicago. 


DUNELAND 
FRANK DUDLEY 


(c) The Art Institute of Chicago 


The Indiana Dunes, known throughout the 
world, now constitute one of our state parks. 
They furnish a constant lure for the artist 
and yet no one has interpreted this kind of 
landscape so well as Mr. Dudley, who is 
known as the Dunes Painter. 


To make this special edition possible one thousand subscriptions are necessary. 
This de luxe edition is limited to that number. Subscriptions will be filled 
during 1928 and in the order received. Believing in your interest in furthering 
the appreciation of Indiana art, we invite you to become a subscriber by making 


use of the enclosed subscription form. 


MAY E. ROBINSON. For the Committee. 
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The Hoosier Salon 


RUTH G. 


HE sixth annual Hoosier Salon will be held in 
Chicago, January twenty-fifth through February 
twelfth. The Salon is recognized as one of the out- 

standing art events of the United States. It not only 
promotes the appreciation of work by Indiana artists, but 
encourages the appreciation of all American art. Truly 
it has become a national movement, all over cur country, 
spreading its influence even to France and Italy. The ex- 
hibition will assemble work from all parts of the United 
States, produced by people from Indiana cr who have 
some definite connection with the State. 

The collection will consist of landscapes, portraits and 
figure painting in oil, a brilliant water color show and an 
outstanding collection of black and white. There will 
also be a collection of miniatures. A special feature of 
this exhibition will be a comprehensive showing cf wood 
block prints by Gustave Baumann of Sante Fe, New Mex- 
ico, the recognized outstanding block-print man of Amer- 
ica. Over a thousand entries will be hung in this exhibi- 
tion. Visitors are expected from the entire country as 
in the past years. Over seventy thousand persons at- 
tended last season. The-registration represented many 
countries, even so far removed as Africa and Alaska. 

But how did this come about, who is responsible for 
such a movement? Questions of such a nature, as well 
as how it is maintained, are frequently presented. 


The Daughters of Indiana 


The Hoosier Salon was born at an Art tea given by 
the Daughters of Indiana in May, 1924, at Chicago. This 
group of Hoosier women living in Chicago had organized 
a club, devoted to developing and maintaining interest 
in Literature, History, and Current Events of their for- 
mer state. At this tea it was decided to use as a nu- 
cleus, a fund of twenty-five dollars, for the study and 
development of the art in Indiana. 

They never dreamed when they made their first effort 
in this direction that it would develop into anything of 
such magnitude. They realized that the artists of Indi- 
ana were nct getting the recognition due them. What 
was needed was the stamp of approval of the outside 
world. Little enthusiasm could be developed within their 
state. 

It was decided that Chicago, being the logical art cen- 
ter of the Middle West and a metropolis should be the 
location fcr the first exhibition of Indiana artists spon- 
sored by them. As it was the first outside State Art 
Exhibition to be brought to Chicago, it was with fear 
and trembling, in spite of their assurance, that the Art 
Committee began to plan publicity, ways of selling to the 
general public the idea, that Chicago was the logical cen- 
ter of art for this region. It was through the tireless 
efforts of this committee cf which Mrs. C. B. King was 
chairman, that the successful groundwork was laid. 

With the co-operation of the members of the Indiana 
Society and many College Alumni Associations, the first 
Hoosier Salon opened with a flourish never before seen 
at such a time. On that Saturday night of its opening, 
with ligbts aglow, beautiful flowers and ferns banked in 
every nook and corner, orchestra playing, thirty visit- 
ing artists assembled, and with the finest type of Indiana 
pictures, cccupying well balanced wall spaces of the Mar- 
shall Field Galleries, a thrill of pride was felt by every 
Hoosier present. 

The exhibition was mast favorably received by the art 
critics and newspaper people. About eight hundred 
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guests attended the evening partv. Four thousand dol- 
lars was awarded in prizes. On Monday morning crowds 
were waiting to enter and during the entire exhibition 
lights were turned out at night to persuade people to 
leave the galleries. Over six thcusand dollars’ worth of 
pictures were sold during the ten days and Marshall 
Field renoited that fifty thousand people had viewed 
the exhibition. Before it was well over, people were 
clamoring for its repetition. It was decided to do every 
pessible thing to maintain a high standard, to select the 
best available jury, to increase the prize money and to 
work throughout the year to have the second Salon excel 
the first in every particular. 

This was accomplished in a marked degree with a 
larger group cf entries, more artists in attendance and 
greater enthusiasm. Guests were not limited to the 
Middle West, but came from everywhere. 

By this time it was realized by the Art Committee jo 
the Daughters of Indiana that this work was too vast to 
be continued as a club project. The financing had be- 
come a problem and need of much greater co-operation 
was felt. At a meeting of artist members and visiting 
laymen, with Mrs. S. E. Perkins of Indianapolis presid- 
ing, it was decided to form an association to be known 
as the Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. This time 
Mrs. H. B. Burnet, President of Federation of Art Clubs 
of Indiana, was appointed Membership Chairman. 


Hoosier Salon Patrons Association 


The Hoosier Salon Patrons Association was formed 
for the purpose of promoting and aiding the Iloosier 
Salon movement for the encouragement and development 
of all art and sculpture. It was decided that the annual 
membership fee should be ten dollars. This money was 
deposited in a Chicago Trust Bank, to be used for actual 
expenses incident to the work. It was agreed that no 
artist should become a member, but membership should 
be open to Indiana people, people who had received their 
education in Indiana, had been residents of the State for 
a period of five years or more, or property owners of 
the State. An Executive Board was formed in Chicago, 
as it was realized that the greater amount of work must 
be done there and that oftentimes quick action was nec- 
essary. A Board of Trustees was chosen and an Execu- 
tive Committee appointed who could be called upon to 
act in an emergency. 

Artist groups were urged to form organizations in 
their local communities, discuss their needs and present 
their request for aid to the Patrons Association. Also 
Indiana people were asked to patronize and aid the work 
of local artists in every way. 

From the beginning a policy has been pursued cf hav- 
ing special days at the Salon. These days are observed 
by College Alumni Associations, Women’s Clubs, Art Or- 
ganizations, Tri Kappa Sorority of Indiana, and State 
Kiwanis of Indiana, with Frank F. Hummel in charge. 
At these special group meetings, a luncheon is usually 
served in the Field dining rooms and during the luncheon 
a speaker is sent by the Salon Committee who discusses 
the high lights of the Salon, important pictures to see, 
giving the list of prize-winning pictures and usually a 
little history of the artists who won the prizes. The 
group is divided into small sections and gallery tours 
are conducted by the artist members. In 1929 various 
clubs were turned away because there were not sufficient 
days in which to extend the courtesy of a gallery tour. 
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Since the foundation of the Salon, sales amounting to 
seventy-two thousand dollars have been made and thirty- 
four thousand dollars has been distributed in prize 
money. An appreciation of the work of our Indiana art- 
ists is growing steadily not only in our own State, but 
throughout the United States. Sales have been made 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and in many places in 
the South. Many pictures have been purchased for five 
eastern collections. At a gallery in New York, Mrs. 
C. B. King, first Art Committee Chairman of the Daugh- 
ters of Indiana, but now Executive Chairman of the 
Hoosier Salon Association, has found a gallery practically 
filled with pictures that had been in the Hocsier Salon. 
This is fine proof of the appreciation of Hoosier artists 
in New York City. 

Traveling exhibitions were sent out after the second 
Salon and this now has beconie an important part of the 
work. 

The Hoosier Art Gallery is located at 211 West Wacker 
Drive, the Chicago Evening Post Building. It is donated 
by Mr. John C. Shaffer, President of the Hoosier Salon 
Patrons Association, and has been established as office 
and gallery for the Hoosier Salon Association. 


The funds are secured from Guarantors who pledge two 
hundred fifty dollars each year to the expense account, 
by Patrons who pay annual dues of ten dollars, and by 
Honorary Patrons who donate twenty-five dollars per 
year for the organization’s expense fund. 

The gallery is a service bureau for artist members, a 
place for one-man or group shows which are held every 
two weeks throughout the year with the exception of 
the time of the annual Salon. It is also the place for 
the assembling of exhibitions which are sent out to mu- 
seums. Eight museum exhibitions have been booked for 
this coming year. In addition to pictures artcraft work 
is being sold. 

Young artists are encouraged, work is found for them, 
criticisms are obtained of their work and sometimes they 
are steered into other fields. Often a young artist in 
going to the city meets with terrible discouragement. 
He walks the street searching for work. Money has 
heen loaned to tide over the emergency. Sometimes only 
the framing of a picture is necessary for self-mainte- 
nance to be established. The Salon works out a plan for 
commercial training if this is needed. Respect for the 
artist as a contributing member of society in one of its 
highest forms has been developed through the Hoosier 
Salon movement. Harvey Emrick said, “Folks looked 
on artists us queer critters, not desirable in the commu- 
nity. Now an entirely different greeting is accorded 
them. The Hocsier Salon made the artist a respected 
citizen of the community." There are varied reasons for 
this, not the least being the artist's respect for himself, 
by having his thought and the work of his hands appre- 
ciated and also made remunerative. The artist cannot 
sell his own work to advantage. He cannot live if his 
work is not sold. 

No other organization is doing as the Hoosier Salon. 
It reaches all classes and all ages. Such a great plan of 
publicizing art has never been done before, and applying 
business methods to art is a new departure. A club plan 
of purchasing pictures is now in use, just as you join a 
Christmas Savings Club. You pay down a stated sum 
and a certain amount each month. When this plan was 
developed, it was realized that often women of wealth 
had only a certain regular allowance. This makes beau- 
tiful pictures possible for all people by adjusting the 
budget. The plan creates a definite income for the art- 
ist. Both the purchaser and the artist thus receive 
benefit from this very successful approach to the solution 
of this age-old problera. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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JoHN C. SHAFFER 


Each year at the annual Salon, the artists are greeted 
by Mr. John C. Shaffer, President of the Hoosier Salon 
Patrons Association. He mingles with them, points out 
his favorite pictures, introduces the speakers, and takes 
an active interest in all events of the two weeks and 
three days that the Salon lasts. 

Mr. Shaffer was the first man to voluntarily pledge a 
prize for the first Salon. This was offered when it was 
being sponsored by the Daughters of Indiana. He gave 
the outstanding prize of $500. 

When the movement outgrew the idea of a club spon- 
soring it and the Hoosier Salon Patrons Association was 
formed, Mr. Shaffer was invited to act as President and 
has continued in that capacity since. 

When the organization became so large it was impos- 
sible to work without downtown headquarters, Mr. 
Shaffer offered to donate a room in the Chicago Evening 
Post Building for that purpose. He also donated part 
of the equipment. A regular patron of the Salon, he 
also owns many Indiana paintings. Не was one of Ше 
first to recognize the merit of John Elwood Bundy, a 
number of whose works he owns. Four excellent paint- 
ings of T. C. Steele’s are owned by him. They are: 
Portrait of James Whitcomb Riley, portrait of Senator 
Beveridge, and two Brown County scenes. Mr. Shaffer 
has a private gallery in the Chicago Evening Post Build- 
ing and another in his Evanston home. There are many 
valuable paintings in his ranch home near Littleton, Colo- 
vado. Mr. Shaffer is much interested in the young art- 
ists and watches, very closely, the shaping of their 
careers. 


Mr. Shaffer’s keen interest in things Hoosier identifies 
him with Indiana even though he is not a native son. 
Born in Baltimore, Maryland, he came to Indiana in his 
youth. In 1879 we find him owner of the Richmond Rail- 
road. While in Indianapolis attending a Y. M. C. A. con- 
vention, Mr. Shaffer bought the street car lines there, 
operated by horse power and owned by Tcm Johnson of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Shaffer ^ur^hased a tract of 260 acres, christened 

(Continued on Page 7, Column 1) 
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it Fairview Park and presented it to the city, extending 
the car lines to the entrance. 

He entered the newspaper field in 1901, when through 
II. H. Kohlsatt he purchased the Chicago Evening Post. 
As owner of that newspaper he was one of the first pub- 
lishers of a large daily to refuse liquor advertisements. 

From a telegrapher with a capital of $20.00 Mr. 
Shaffer has risen to the ownership of a group of news- 
papers, including the Shaffer. group: The Indianapolis 
Star, the Muncie and Terre Haute Stars, and extensive 
grain and transportation interests. From early man- 
hood he was an indefatigable collector of paintings and 
brought to the United States many masterpieces from 
Europe. 

His interest in the fine arts is not limited to paintings. 
He is known as the father of the civic opera in Chicago, 
and was instrumental in placing the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in the high position it now occupies. He may 
well be termed the father of the Hoosier Salon because 
of his keen interest and support for its growth and 
success. 


Mrs. Н. Б. Burnet, author of “Art and Artists in Indiana,” is 
membership secretary of the Hoosier Salon Patrons Association, 
and has been since its beginning. She is the President of the 
Federation of Art Clubs of Indiana. Mrs. Burnet’s desire is to 
help the people of Indiana to get an appreciation of art and the 
beautiful. 


Mrs. Hamet G. Hinkle, past President Indiana Federation of 
Clubs, Fourth Vice-President of the Hoosier Salon Patrons Asso- 
ciation, Vincennes, Indiana. 
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THE HOOSIER SALON 
(Continued from Page 6) 


The standard of excellence demanded by the very able 
jury has developed a desire on the part of the artist to 
improve his work. It has also created immediate respect 
by the public for the works of the men selected by the 
jury for awards. It is a known fact that one artist’s 
receipts for one month of the year following an award 
exceeded his sales for the whole year preceding this rec- 
ognition. Often artists have ability but absolutely no 
knowledge cf salesmanship. One such artist did exceed- 
ingly clever things but was not known locally. After her 
splendid work had been accepted and its beauty acknowl- 
edged, not only did the “home folks" feel pride in her 
talent, but more commissions have been received than 
she can fill. One prize at the Hoosier Salon developed 
national recognition, and remuneration for work before 
unknown. Similar stories could be told of practically 
every phase of art shown at the Salon. 


Music 


This year at the annual May meeting of the Salon 
movement, it was decided to add music to the activities. 
Mrs. Hamet D. Hinkle of Vincennes, Past President of 
the Indiana Federation of Women's Clubs, had been 
placed in charge of that division of the work. It is 
hoped that a plan may be evolved for the encouragement 
of creative music and for the assistance of struggling 
musicians. 

Vision 

What Indiana has done can be done by other States! 
In time the development of a national art movement will 
be the outcome. Art would not then be considered a 
thing separate and apart from life but a vital factor in 
our best and highest development. Environment would 
be appreciated in its true worth—spots of beauty would 
be created from those left unkept and sometimes unclean. 
Eyes would be taught to really see; life would be en- 
riched as we daily appreciate the work of that master 
artist, Nature, who gives to us all freely. It is the artist 
who sees and preserves with his magic brush, the charm 
of nature for our great joy and satisfaction—not for a 
day, not for a year, but for all time. 

The educational phase of the Hoosier Salon movement 
alone would justify its support. Material is furnished 
for art papers, gallery talks by eminent artists are given 
and understanding and interest developed in every pos- 
sible way. In one community where there was not the 
slightest art life four years ago, there has risen not a 
feeling but a demand for art treasures. The first ap- 
proach was made by a talk given by the Hoosier Salon 
Executive Chairman to a group of women,—an art study 
group was the outgrowth. Regular space in the local 
Sunday papers is now devoted to art interests. A whole 
page followed a recent trip that the school children made 
to the Hoosier Gallery, with prizes for essays summar- 
izing the trip. 

As the falling drops of water in the pool enlarge until 
they become one, so may these increasing art circles in 
many centers make of our Indiana one beautiful whole, 
“the art heart of the world.” 

By inspiration, co-operation, and untiring concentra- 
tion of a few persons, has this Hoosier Salon movement 
been organized and developed. 

To be the permanent factor that its merit warrants 
it must have the understanding and support of entire 
Indiana. Let us be proud of this outstanding American 
approach to Art which has proved a recognized success. 
Let us know that Indiana has indeed an art-loving peo- 
ple, which is again and again demonstrated not only by 
the audience but by the artists at the “Hoosier Salon." 
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JAMES l. HOLCOMB 


President of Holcomb € Hoke Manufacturing Company and J. I. 
Holcomb Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Holcomb has demonstrated his appreciation of the Hoosier 
Salon Movement, not only by his personal gifts, but by the interest 
he has stimulated in others. The happy combination of practical 
with tre artistic made the first appeal to this man of business. By 
maintaining high standards in art, combined with the same in 
and education The Hoosier Salon Movement should make 
le, not only to create, but to promote interest and appre- 
of art in an ever widening field. 


Harry G. Nye was born in Richmond, Indiana, and graduated 
from the Richmond High School. He founded the Nye Tool and 
Machine Works in 1905, which concern has assumed international 
proportions in the production of plumber's tools. 

Mr. Nye now lives in Evanston, Illinois, has three children, viz.: 
Miss Julia E. Nye, residing at home; Harry G. Nye, Jr., attending 
Yale, and Americus P. Nye, attending Berkshire School, Sheffield, 
Massachusetts. 

Always interested in all things Hoosier, Mr. Nye has taken a 
very active interest in the Hoosier Salon and is a patron. 
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Agnes E. Wells, Dean of Women, Indiana University, a member 
of the Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. 


THE MARKET WoMAN—Reproduction from Wim. Forsythe. 


William Forsythe. This name means more in encouragement and 
stimulaticn of ambition to the younger artists of the state than 
any other. He is the last of the Hoosier Four who did so much to 
encourage art and to build up the study of it in Indiana. He has 
been identified with the Herron Art School since it was started. 
Forsythe paints in watercolor quite as frcelv as in oils and shows 
a broad understanding of the use of this me:lium. 


Born in Ohio near Cincinnati he early showed promise for an art 
carcer in which he was encouraged by his parents. He was the 
first pupil to enroll in the first Indiana school of art, founded by 
Love and Graham. Completing his training at the Royal Academy 
of Munich, he returned to Indiana and has been actively identified 
with all art movements since. 
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Marie Goth, portrait and figure painter, studied at the Art 
Students League of New York, 1909-1919, and with several masters 
of portrait painting, was born in Indianapolis. 

She has exhibited at the National Academy of Design in New 
York, the Brooklyn Museum, the Hoosier Salon in Chicago, and 
many other exhibitions of importance. 

Miss Goth is the only portrait painter in the Brown County 
group and has been awarded many prizes and medals on her work. 

To this specialty, which is winning for her success and fame, 
she adds figure and landscape painting for variety. 


“EUPHORBIA” 


Helen Freeman Bennett hails from Greensburg. Her art train- 
ing was received in Fort Wayne under private teachers followed 
by work at the Art institute in Chicago. 

After her marriage, home duties, social obligations and club 
work prevented her from giving much attention to her art. The 


title “Euphorbia,” by Gene Stratton Porter, inspired her with a 
desire to see the plant described. Purchasing it at a florist's, she 
took it home. After a lapse of thirty years since she had used 
the brush, this plant inspired her with a desire to reproduce it on 
the canvas. 

The picture was not only accepted at the Hoosier Salon but was 
sold. Mrs. Bennett has been producing pictures of merit since 
that time and has exhibited each year. 


Paul E. Barr, landscapist, painter of river and mountains, has 
worked in half of the states of the nation and is the winner of 
numerous awards. 

Mr. Barr was educated under Robert Burke of Indiana Univer- 
sity, G. C. Henshaw of New York, Walter Sargent, and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

He is the head of the art department of the University of North 
Dakota, member of the Hoosier Salon, Chicago Independents, and 
honorary member of Delta Chi Delta. 
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Emma Sangernebo was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. While visiting in Indianapolis she met Alexander 
Sangerneho, an architectural sculptor. They were mar- 
ried January 2, 1899. She had always been interested 
in art and was a student of art. She had been a constant 
visitor at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh and 
painted china when a girl. 

She had studied painting with William Forsythe, sculp- 
ture with her husband and Rudolph Schwarz, a portrait 
of whom was her first portrait exhibit at the Indiana 
Artists Exhibit, almost twenty years ago. More recently 
a seulptured portrait from this painting was made and is 
in the museum of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 

Among sculpture work exhibited are a memorial to 
Mr. Henderson, First President Carpenters' and Joiners' 
Association; memorial of Mrs. Elizabeth Hitt. 

She has decorative panels on Illinois Building, Indiana 
Theatre, the Lowe Theatre, and other public buildings. 

A portrait of Richard Henry Behrens, John E. Potzeer, 
George Schreiber, Mrs. Helen Guild, and a number of 
children are among her work. 

Portrait commissions in oil this vear were Laura Vol- 
brath, Sheboygan, Wisconsin; Mrs. E. A. Carson; Mrs. 
Harry Gause of Indianapolis; Mrs. Walter Flandorf, Chi- 
cago, organist. 


"Every life needs a little vagabondave to offset the 
bondage." — Dr. Frank Crane. 


William Russel Greenwood was born in Oxford, Indiana, June 
25, 1905; graduated from Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, June, 1924, and from Purdue University, School of Science, 


June, 1923. At present he is an assistant in Bacteriology; he will 
receive his Master’s Degree in June of this year. 

He has spent eight consecutive summers in different sections 
of the Rocky Mountain region, the beauties and grandeur of which 
stand out in his paintings. 

Last year “An Indian Pueblo of the Colorado Rockies” was ac- 
cepted and hung in the Hoosier Salon in Chicago. An article 
later appeared with the young artist’s pieture in “les artists 
d’aujourd’hui.” 


Carl Graf, better known as “Shorty,” because all of the other 
artists fall short of him—in height— was born in a county with a 
hard foundation, which accounts for the fact that he is such a hard 
working artist. He is a product of Bedford, Lawrence County. 

Mr. Graf studied at Herron Art Institute, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston. He had to journey clear to Boston 
to be told that the best sketching grounds in the United States 
were in Indiana, in Brown County. Finding that при next door 
to home was the beauty he had traveled afar to find he has been a 
Brown County enthusiast and producer ever since. 

He holds his head high in art circles. Among other thirgs he is 
president of the Brown County Artists Association. An annual 
exhibitor at the salon and other places too numerous to mention, 
he frequently walks off with prizes if he isn’t watched. 

Mrs. Graf is a sister of Marie Goth. The Grafs make their 
home in Indianapolis in the winter and in Brown County in sum- 
mer. 


Leota Williams Loop was born in Fountain City, Indiana, spent 
her girlhood in Elwood, thereafter coming to Kokomo, where for 
the past sixteen years she has done much to stimulate an interest 
in Art. 


Much of Mrs. Loop’s sunny disposition is reflected in her land- 
scapes and in her flower paintings. She excels in color and deli- 
cacy of drawing. The first award for flower painting in the 
Annual Exhibit of Artists League of Northern Indiana at South 
Bend last year was on her work, also the popular award on the 
same painting. 

She is State organizer of Junior Art Clubs in Indiana Federation 
of Art Clubs and is affiliated with Altrusa. 
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Anna Hasselman was born in Indianapolis in the fine old house 
which preceded the Athletic Club on that site. Educated at the 
girls’ classical school, pupil of Mr. Forsythe, in a private school 
(there was no art school here when she began her study). She 
also studied at Chicago Art Institute, Art Students League in 
Noe York, Chase School, New York, and with Charles W. Haw- 
thorn. 

She formerly worked in oils, but now uses the water color me- 
dium. At Columbia University, she prepared for her present work 
which was in the educational department in children’s work at 
first. She has taught in art school, and is versatile enough to 
fit in anywhere from washing china and mending lace to hanging 
pictures or making gallery talks. 

Miss Hasselman adds to her many duties as Curator at the 
Herron Art Institute, lectures in history of art in the art school, 
gallery talks, and club talks. 

Water color is her specialty. As Curator at the Herren Art 
Institute she only has a month a year to devote to productive 
work. Nevtheless, she keeps up her standard and exhibits at the 
Philadelphia, New York, and Indianapolis water color exhibits, 
and has sent pictures twice to the Hoosier Salon. 

Miss Hasselman has been abroad five times for study, sketch- 
ing, and travel, and had ten years of teaching at Mount Vernon 
Seminary in Washington. 
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Sir Christopher Wrenn Church, Provincetown—Reproduction from 
Lilie Fry Fisher Painting. 
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Lillie Fry Fisher, whose home address is Route 4, Loveland, 
Ohio, is the daughter of the famous woodcarver, William H. Fry, 
and the granddaughter of Henry L. Fry of Bath, England. 

Her art studies at Cincinnati Academy were followed by work 
at the Art Students League of New York, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, the Corcoran Art School and special tutoring 
under French and English artists. In Paris she studied under 
Cameron Burnside (a student of Claude Monet). She was asso- 
ciated with the art department of Purdue University for four 
years. Her work has been exhibited with remarkable success in 
Chicago, New York, Washington, Indianapolis, and various cities 
oí the south and west. 

Her grandfather, Henry L. Fry, whose work was on Queen Vic- 
toria's throne, became one of the pioneers in the development of 
art in Cincinnati and passed on his high ideals to his son, William 
H. Fry, who became a celebrated woodcarver. His work is in the 
Buckingham Palace in London. 


Few were those in Indianapolis a decade ago who did not know 
Pink Hall. He became identified with the musical life of the city 
many years ago and was known as one of the popular entertainers 
as well as a dexterous and skillful drummer. 

For several years he has not been heard of musically and many 
a person has asked, “What has become of Pink Hall?” But now 
he is coming to the front again, not as a musician, however, but 
as an artist. “I have always dabbled some, but music occupied 
so much of my time that I didn’t get time to paint.” 

Christened Washington Elwood, but nicknamed by a young 
brother “Pink,” Mr. Hall has been known by this name rather than 
the more dignified baptismal one. Where or when he was born 
Mr. Hall didn’t tell us, but as we find him in Rising Sun when he 
was three years old, we assume that the smallest county in Indiana 
may have given him birth. 

Ohio and Lawrence Counties seem to have been his favorite 
sketching grounds and he has many noteworthy canvasses which 
have recorded the poetic beauty of these two counties. His pic- 
tures were hung at the Hoosier Salon in 1927 and '28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall have traveled a great deal and his pictures 
embrace subjects in various localities from the hills of Bedford, 
Indiana, to the Redwoods of California and the Everglades of 
Florida. 


Homer G. Davisson, Fort Wayne landscape artist, received his 
education at DePauw University, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, the Corcoran Gallery at Washington, and The Art 
Students League of New York. He followed this with years of 
study at Munich, under a royal professor. He later studied in 
Holland and in France. 

Mr. Davisson's oil paintings include work done in the Maine 
woods and along the Maine coast, in Massachusetts, Ohio, the 
Catskills, Michigan, the mountains of Maryland and Virginia and 
in Brown County, where he paints every spring and autumn sea- 
sons. Mr. Davisson is the originator of the rotary Brown County 
exhibit. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Hallie Pace Prow was born and reared at Salem, Indiana. She 
has lived in Bloomington since 1898. Her paintings are mostly in 
oil and consist of landscapes in Monroe and Brown counties, Flower 
Gardens, Flowers, and still life. She has a lovely flower garden, 
and summer studio on the Dixie Highway, from which many of 
the subjects are taken. Mrs. Prow is mainly self taught, but had 
short periods of instruction at John Herron Art Institute under 
William Forsyth, Anna Hasselman, and Blanch Stilson. Also two 
periods of summer landscape work under L. O. Griffith of Nash- 
ville. She has exhibited in three Hoosier Salons. The first picture 
of a flower garden was sold, and in the 1928 Salon her picture, a 
“June Bouquet,” was the first picture to be sold, and was pur- 
chased by Mrs. Kenneth Towler, Deerfield, Illinois. 

She has exhibited four times at the Pettis Gallery, Indianapolis; 
also in Salem, a one-man show and at Columbus, Indiana, where 
one of her largest pictures was sold. She has also exhibited with 
Indiana artists at Richmond and Muncie. 


STEPHEN W. D. RUDDER 


“After study in common school and with Mrs. Viola Montgomery, 
a local artist, I entered the Art Institute of Chicago in 1924, grad- 
uating from the academic depattment in 1927. During my work 
in the school I received a number of H. M.s and during the second 
year of my residence was admitted to the Art Student's League of 
Chicago, an honorary organization. 

“T have had work hung at the Art Institute School exhibitions; 
the Art Student's League of Chicago; the Indiana Art Association; 
Steele's Studio, Bloomington, Indiana, and Hoosier Salon 1929. At 
present I have work in a traveling exhibition sponsored by the 
Hoosier Art Patrons Association." 
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Frank Hugh Wagner, born near Milton, Indiana. 
Cora Campbell, Danville; Art Institute, Chicago; Wm. M. Chase. 

Public works: Two portraits Danville Normal College, and 
Altar-piece, St. Joseph's Chapel, Chicago. 

Winner of ihe Margaret Ball Petty prize, Hoosier Salon 1929; 
has since paintc several portraits—Rev. John Henry Hopkins and 
Mrs. Hopkins; oil, watercolor and pastel landscapes at Saugatuck, 
Michigan; Turkey Creek near Milford, Indiana. Exhibited por- 
trait miniatures, Chicago Society; Pan-Pacific, San Francisco; and 
Hoosier Salon. Now engaged on a replica ancestral portrait of 
the Brackett family (Boston), Rochester, Indiana. 


Mary North Wagner, formerly of Milford, Indiana, studied under 
Mary Sylvia West; Chicago Art Institute; Von Saltza and Frank 
Hugh Wagner. 

Book Plates, miniatures, decorative screens and portraits are 
her specialties. Exhibits at Chieago Society of Miniature Paint- 


Studied under 
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ers; at Art Institute in Chicago; The Arts Club; John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis; the Hoosier Salon; and the Illinois Club 
and Woman’s World’s Fair 1927 and 1928 (invited). She is now 
preparing material for lectures on Early American Art, to be illus- 
trated by chalk drawings. 


Mrs. N. C. Hamilton is a graduate of the Cleveland Art School 
and in her student days accomplished much in the work she so 
loved. During the years of rearing a family, she practically 
dropped her painting. Now that the family is grown she has again 
taken up her work as an artist. During the early spring, summer 
and autumn months, when the weather is favorable, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton is often seen starting out on her sketching trip, with her artist’s 
equipment and a Junch. For many a day she has worked until 
late afternoon sketching and noting the coloring of some particu- 
larly interesting woodland scene in the neighborhood of Kokomo. 

Mrs. Hamilton has studied with Randolph LaSalle Coats and 
William Forsyth, Indianapolis artists. She has exhibited her 
pictures frequently with other Kokomo artists and no exhibition is 
complete without some of her subjects in still life, her floral sub- 
jects or interesting landscapes. 

Although she has sketched in other parts of Indiana and in 
Colorado, Mrs. Hamilton is enthusiastic over Howard County's 
beauty spots and believes there is an abundance of material in her 
own county for beautiful art. 


Varaldo J. Cariana is a landscape painter who brings the beauty 


of his motherland to his American canvasses. Cariana’s grays 
have become famous. He can put more beauty into a canvass 
with a touch of gray than with al! the colors of the palette. Sunny 
Italy gave us this very fine disciple of the brush. 
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After ужатв of painting in the Berkshires he finds Indiana and 
Brown County richer and more versatile in subject than all the 
famed New England country. 

Mr. Cariana’s training was received at the Art Student’s 
League and the National Academy in New York City. He was 
born in Italy but came to the United States at the age of three 
and is a loyal American, having served in the World War. 


Edward K. Williams, a Virginian by birth, but, for many years 
a resident of Deerfield, Illinois, spent thirty years as a commer- 
cial artist in Chicago. 

After several seasons of painting in Brown County Mr. Will- 
iams chose it as a permanent location for his efforts and pur- 
chased a home in Nashville about three years ago. 

Mr. Williams has the water color point of view in which he does 
particularly artistic work. His winter seasons are spent in the 
Michigan or other northern climes where he makes snow scenes, 
his specialty. He is shown here traveling on skis to his sketching 
ground. 


Winfred Adams (Mrs. J. Otis), Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. 
Adams uses oils as her medium and specializes in still life 
and flowers. In addition to the Indianapoiis studio she 
has the hermitage where her husband and T. C. Steele 
began work together in 1899 at Brookville. She is a 
member of the Cincinnati Woman’s Art Club. 

Her training was at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and 

the Art Students League, New York. She was awarded 
the fine arts prize at Herron Art Institute, 1926, Cun- 
ningham prize Hoosier Salon, 1926 “Marigold,” owned 
by John Herron Art Institute, prize for “Still Life," 
richmond Art Association prize for “Still Life," Muncie 
Art Association, Cincinnati Art Center Exhibit of “Still 
Life,” with duplicate to be placed in public schools re- 
cently purchased. 


Seth M. Velsey, Indianapolis sculptor, attended Herron 
School; University of Illinois (architecture) ; Lorado 
Taft’s studio four years; Chicago Art Institute (under 
Albin Polasek); New York, occupied a studio with a 
friend; recently six months assisting Carl Mose in de- 
veloping sculpture for the Washington Cathedral. Small 
medal for superior work in modeling at Chicago Art In- 
stitute; one of first prizes offered by Woman's Progress 
Club (South Bend); Keith Spaulding prize at Hoosier 
Salon, 1928. Has exhibited at John Herron Art Insti- 
tute; Chicago Artists Exhibition; and American Painters 
and Sculptors Exhibition, Chicago; Philadelphia Acad- 
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ету; Palace of the Legion of Honor; San Francisco, 


1929. Work owned in Chicago, Indianapolis, and Lo- 
gansport. 


Arthur L. Springer comes originally from Berne, Adams County, 
Indiana. He is a graduate of Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 
(A. B. Degree). He has had additional art training, mostly in 
‘the John Herron Art Institute during the past summer with Will- 
iam Forsyth, also a short time in the Chicago Art Institute. 

At present he is head of the art department in the Goshen 
Public Schools and Goshen College, serving as an instructor in the 
junior and senior High School and the college. In the former 
capacity he has served for the past seven years. 

Mr. Springer began to exhibit two years ago and has been 
represented in The Hoosier Salon, '28 and 29; Indiana Artists and 
Craftsmen Exhibition, spring and winter of '29; Indiana State 
Fair Exhibition, '28 and ’29, with eight prizes; Artists League of 
Northern Indiana, ’29. First prize and honorable mention in 

¡ landscape water color; and Pennsylvania Academy Water Color ex- 

A | hibition, '29. 

) His work is mostly in water color, blockprints, etchings, and 
crafts, and he signs his work Art Springer. 


Mrs. Маца M. Shields, residing at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, was born and reared in Rushville, Indiana, which 
makes her one hundred per cent “Hoosier.” 


Soon after moving to Chicago she became identified with the 
Daughters of Indiana, in which organization she has been an active 
member and contributor. 


Mrs. Shields is a charter member of the Hoosier Salon, an or- 
ganization worthy of its name, and in this fine movement urges the 
co-operation of each member and most respectfully solicits the help 
of every Hoosier who can contribute to this wonderful cause. 


Indiana Will Do Her Best 


Indiana the worthy, the loyal, 
Indiana the faithful, the fit, 

Indiana, whose veins hold blood royal, 
Indiana will do her bit. 


The State of our pride and devotion, 
Whose sinews are formed of the grit 

That defies either fear or emotion-— 
Indiana will do her bit. 


O, State of our birth, our beginning, 
Thy board of content where we sit 
To feast holds no Judas, sick, sinning, 

Indiana will do her bit. 


Thy fields teem with gold in the sunshine 
Of June, and in autumn are lit 

By the full harvest moon and the starshine; 
Indiana will do her bit. 


By yielding her storehouse of treasure 
To answer the call that is writ, 

In the act of the nation’s forced measure, 
Indiana will do her bit. 


Indiana, proud part of one stronghold, 
Thy courage will falter no whit. 

The “Stars and the Stripes” we shall unfold; 
Indiana will do her bit. 


The sweet mystic air of the springtime 
Breathing peace—O, the sorrow of it— 

To succor the world in its needtime, 
Indiana must do her bit. 


Thy sons and thy daughters are ready 
Dear nation, our lights are lit. 
We come at thy call, we’re steady; 
Indiana will do her bit. 
—Helen Freeman Bennett. 


PECULIAR 


“Tt's derned funny,” said the man from Stinesville, 
“Monrce County has two hollers fer every hill.” 


Ima Weisell Robinson, widow of Reginald Robinson, daughter of 
Dr. D. D. Weisell of Fort Wayne, was educated at the Washington 
and Jefferson High Schools. She studied music of Joost and art of 
Miss Stubbs; attended the Chicago Art Institute; joined the Daugh- 
ters of Indiana in 1918; served two years on the board and five 
years on the art committee. She was sent as attende to the Art 
League and the Illinois Federation; was a member of the art com- 
mittee the first year of the Salon and is now serving on the social 
committee. 
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The Brown County Art Colony 


MABEL STURTEVANT 


ITUATED in a bowl-shaped valley, guarded by its cir- 
S cling hills, with the homes and studios located 

ebout the edge of the little picture-book town of 
Nashville, is one of the most unique art colonies in the 
United States. 


It was not formed according to plan or purpose. Like 
Topsy, it just grew. 
There lives a naticnally famous group of artists. This 


Hoosier Barbizon has attracted the masters of the brush 
for over a quarter of a century. It is a part of the state 
movement. 

The first artist to make Brown County his own was 
Theodore Clement Steele. He established his studio, the 
finest in the Middle West, and his home, “The House of 
the Singing Winds," on a hilltop, a quarter of a century 
ago. He found very primitive conditions there and 
wanted it kept so. Not a tree nor a shrub would he per- 
mit to be cut down if it altered the scenic perspective. 

It was there that Steele did his last great landscape 
work and his Brown County canvases adorn homes in al- 
most every State of the Union. 

Like the Barbizon group each finds his aim and ideals 
in harmony with the others and their purpose in accord 
with his. ‘The finest spirit of fellowship and good feel- 
ing exists. The Art Association is far-reaching in its 
membership and much is done to fill the hours, when not 
Sketching, with social activity and general get-together 
meetings. The huge fireplace of the Nashville House 
on chilly autumn evenings or the art gallery is a gather- 
ing place for Knights of the Brush from a wide range of 
territory. 

In early spring or the beautiful autumn season, in the 
calm cool of summer morning or evening, artists may be 
seen here and there over hill or vale working diligently 
on a canvas. Each is striving for a little different ef- 
fect or aim than his neighbor. It has happened that 
their easels have been set side by side or with tripod legs 
overlapping in the same spot and entirely different 
canvases with. widely varying effects of lights and atmos- 
phere wou:d be the result. The same scenes have been 
depicted in a dozen different ways. Each interpretation 
is as varied and different from that of the other as there 
are variations in moods of men and nature. 

All the while the utmost fidelity to the natural features 
of the landscape may be maintained in these meny, vary- 
ing compositions by as many master brushes. 

The colony has grown since 1908 and some of the 
strongest men in the Middle West have painted in Brown 
County. 

These many artists of as many schools have proven 
to us just how chummy a thing paint can be in giving 
vent to self-expression. It is brought home to the ob- 
server that it doesn't really matter how paint is applied, 
whether with a trowel or with a shovel or whether the 
surface is smoothed with a brush, an arm, a tree, or 
thumb. No artist seems to be concerned about how the 
other gets his effects from the mechanical side just so the 
result is something worth while. Each artist uses a dif- 
ferent color and a different palette to achieve results. 

They have shown us that everything in nature has 
something to say to us and the true artist can make a 
big painting of a common-place thing. Each produces 
a work which appeals to the cultivated mind as some- 
thing more or less perfect in nature. There is a great 
variety of color playing through all Brown County land- 
scapes under whatever condition they may be painted. 

Brown County has inspired much that is enduring in 


Indiana art. Pictures from this Hoosier hill county 
adorn the walls of homes of almost every county of the 
State and practically every State of the Union. They 
bring the song of the streams, the majesty of the hills, 
the mystery and poetry of that opalescent blue haze 
which ever hangs over the hills, to thousands of homes. 

Brown County furnishes an unusual background for 
any art colony. Here in a space of 320 square miles na- 
ture has painted one of her incomparable canvases. There 
is a great variety of landscape. Forests alternate 
cleared fields and orchards. High, wooded slopes sepa- 
rate verdant valleys and serpentine roadways follow the 
creeks. There is an ever changing condition of seasons, 
lights and color tones which offers a great source of in- 
spiration. 

The personality of Brown County is threefold: its 
scenery , its primitiveness and its aloofness. It is a real 
wonderland embracing fantastic phenomena, weird, wild 
and beautiful. 

A wide variety and range of subjects are offered. The 
stateliness of the forest trees, the joy of the hills, the 
subtley of atmosphere, the sky and the freedom of the 
open spaces, gives. power of motive and bigness of grasp 
for him whose brush can transcribe it on the canvas. 

The subject may be a figure piece with an outdoor 
background or showing as a gleam of white in a setting 
of autumn-tinted forest trees. It may be one of those 
studies in varying tones of gray—old unpainted build- 
ings, rail fences or tumble-down, log cabin homes and 
barns. All offer exquisite studies for the artist’s brush. 
When the artist shows how the light of the hills plays 
in soft tones over them, gnarled and twisted shapes of 
old apple trees or sturdy forest monarchs, rich in autumn 
coloring, take on a new meaning to us. 

These beautiful interpretations of Brown Count” 
scenes have brought many visitors to the county to stud > 
nature first hand or second hand through the eye of the 
artists. Either way is delightful and inspirational. 
From Boston to Florida on the East, from Washington to 
California on the West, come visitors, touring Uirough, 
who have detoured from the beaten path to see the widely 
known beauty of the hills. 

An indispensable and essential part of the art move- 
ment is the Art Gallery, since it provides a place where 
these many visitors, from far and wide may linger long 
to drink in the beauties of the pictures hanging there. 

For the artists this furnishes a much needed freedom. 

To the layman, who never attempted to do more than 
apply a brush to a board, the real appreciation of an art- 
ist's need for undisturbed time to work is not apparent. 
Thoughtless visitors have found an artist working like 
mad on a gorgeous sunset whose fleeting colorings were 
fast changing from crimson to purple tones and already 
graying around the edges, his face streaked with paint 
and perspiration, his fingers paint smeared and reeking 
with turpentine. They deemed it their privilege, duty 
or pleasure, according to the viewpoint, to stop and en- 
gage him in conversation, and ask innumerable questions. 
Weren't they visitors? Hadn’t they been told the iatch- 
string of the town was on the outside? Who knows they 
might decide to buy a picture? 

If they found the artist intolerant of interruption 
from his complete absorption in his work, they went their 
way with the self-complacent comment “All artists are 
queer." 

The tide of visitors who used to make the rounds of 
the studios, thereby using up hours of the artists’ valu- 
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able time with no thought but to satisfy curiosity or be 
amused are now directed to the art gallery where an 
attendant, whose time is for that purpose, answers their 
many questions and buyers of pictures visit the studios. 

This Art Gallery, like the Art Colony, just happened. 
Its antecedent on that spot was an old store room. "The 
roof leaked, there were cracks in the floor, mice played 
hide and seek in and out of their various entrance-ways. 
It was a typical old country store. 

Mr. William Wilkes, a retired Indianapolis business 
man who has sought the peace and beauty of the Brown 
County hills for his home of retirement, thought to help 
the town by buying the lot and building, an artistic, 
structure on the site. He rented one part to the store- 
keeper who had used the old building. There was a 
vacant part of it. 

Artists saw a chance to make a bigger improvement 
for the town. An association was formed as a necessary 
means of letting the artists carry the burden. All joined 
hands. Art patrons over the State joined with them. 
Into this building were gathered, for monthly exhibit, 
the wealth of art from the Brown County group. To it 
come thousands of tourists annually to enjoy its treas- 
ures and to buy with a large assortment from which to 
choose. 

The gallery has been the display space for many Brown 
County scenes which have been brought to life by a 
master hand. The gallery gives one the sense of stepping 
into the open in a land of hills and hazy distances. There 
is the sequence of seasons at a moment's glance swing- 
ing quickly before the eyes of the visitor. Spring early, 
summer following later, and the year leads on through 
glorious autumn in the hills to winter. It gives the 
feeling of having had a full sweep of the seasons and 
the big outdoors. 

To fully appreciate the pictures assembled in the 
gallery the visitor should sit down quietly and study 
them leisurely. It is thus that you gain the meaning of 
the pictures so that they will stay with you and linger 
in the memories for other hours and days. 

Here we have the work of all the artists not merely 
hung up but harmonized and unified. The committee 
whose task it is to hang them sees to it that one picture 
does not detract from the others. You are not bom- 
barded by pictures of gay autumn coloring hung close to 
one ancther. The senses are not offended by too many 
bright or too many dull (if there ever is a dull one) 
scenes hung side by side. Bright colors are blended with 
the softer grays and the arrangement makes a pleasing 
decorative whole. 

The light from the north windows sheds its modulated 
light over the gallery, further mellowing and blending 
the color harmonies. 

If you are to make your visit there worth while and 
wish to store up treasured memories for future enjoy- 
ment, you will not rush through the gallery but will stay 
with them long enough to get their full meaning. Quiet 
contemplation and not idle chatter is the purpose of the 
gallery. Stay until you reap the harvest of a quiet, un- 
hurried eye and mind and get that intimate feeling of 
motive which is the object of the artist's lofty striving. 

"A picture to be seen must be often looked upon and 
to be understood must be looked at many times." To 
fully appreciate their meaning you need to come again 
and again, to live with them while you are there. When 
you have gotten their meaning and have gone on your 
way again, then and not until then will you realize the 
bie, worthwhile things the Brown County art group are 

oing. 

If you have gotten that meaning fully, life may be for 
you, after that, a little more balanced, a little more 
wholesome, a little more blessed with the joy that abides 
in the hills. It will bring to you the realization that we 


Carl Graf, landscape painter, President of the Brown County 
Art Association, graduate of the Herron Art Institute, Cincinnati 
Art Academy, was born in Bedford, Indiana. Reared near to 
Brown County, Graf had never been struck by the unusualness of 
its scenery. His life had been spent too near to it to appreciate 
its beauty. While furthering his art training in various Eastern 
cities he was looking for a location in which to paint. While 
studying in Boston he heard much comment made about Brown 
County and its wonderful field for an arist. It occurred to him 
that he should look for sketching grounds nearer home before 
seeking a location afar. Returning to Bedford, after completing 
his studies in the East, he did considerable gypsying around in 
Brown County, coming in from the Bloomington approach. 

On a visit to Steele's studio with the Art Club, of which he was 
then president, he and his friend, Mr. Rudall, decided upon a trip 
into Brown County for a month's stay—a camping expedition. Mr. 
Graff stayed all summer. The next year, he came in from the 
Columbus side and drove until he found the place that looked 
appealing. He pitched his tent and camp in one of the most out- 
of-the-way spots he could find. So secluded was it that few of 
his most intimate friends knew his whereabouts. There, tucked 
away in the lee of a friendly cliff, he experienced the rigors of 
camp life all season, and placed on canvas some of the best work 
of his career. Carl Graf spent seven years painting in his tent 
studio in summer. For the past four years he has owned a studio 
just east of Nashville. As the head of the art association, he is 
the moving spirit in the rapid development of the gallery and has 
done much to stimulate interest in the art movement in Brown 
County. 


Robert Burke, head of the Art Department at Indiana Univer- 
sity, works characteristically with lavender tones in the middle 
distance in the hill pictures which he produces at his cabin on the 
first hill south of Nashville. He comes each summer and autumn 
season for a period of painting. 
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“The House of Singing Winds" and studio of Theodore Clement 
Steele. The gifted master is seen at the left, working on one of 
his many canvases, some years before his death. Steele was the 
pioneer artist who made Brown County his own. He was fol- 
lowed by all whose pictures are shown in these pages. Scores 
more have painted in the county. Since the Art Gallery was 
formed, the following outside artists have painted and exhibited 
in the county: Gustaf Baumann, Charles Dalgreen, Lucy Hart- 
rath, George €. Mock, Curry Bohme, Dorothy Morlan, Roy Tro- 
baugh, Frederick Polly, Paul Sargent, Robert Root, S. P. Baus, 
R. Coates, Р: Randall, George Topping and Clifton Wheeler. 


L. O. Griffith, graduate of the Art Institute of Chicago, widely 
known as an etcher, came to Brown County from Chicago. He 
made a number of trips to the county to work for the summer 
season before definitely locating there, as has been the custom 
with many of the artists who have ¢hosen Brown County as their 
chief field of action. He later built his home there but usually 
spends his winters in the South. Etching is his specialty, but he 
does brush work also. 


materialistic human beings are not including 
enough in our idea of life. If vou can look at 
pictures and love what they can give, you en- 
large the circle of your joys and your life be- 
comes more abundant. 

The layman who expects truthfulness in 
detail in a landscape looks upon it as a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a particular view or 
vista. Frequently requests are made, especially 
by prospective purchasers, to be directed to the 
location of a favorite scene viewed in the 
gallery. 

There is much in Brown County to delight 
the pictorial photographer and its broad ex- 
panse of hill and vale has offered subjects for 
many cameras. The field is a big one for the 
man who sees his pictures through the ground 
glass. 

While drawing and fidelity to the main char- 
acteristics of places are necessary in painting, 
they are merely a means to an end. A land- 
scape is an interpretation. Many a landscape 
would not present a unified composition if it 
were as faithful to the locality as the visitor 
sees it. For these reasons, the layman who has not made 
a study of artistic compositions gets the real meaning of 
the picture best by not seeing the original and need not be 
disappointed if he finds small encouragement for his quest 
of location of artist’s easels when pictures were in the 
making. 

Every landscape painter who works seriously and 
artistically uses a veil of idealism to a greater or lesser 
extent, to throw about his realistic subjects. Under each 
picture is a reality to which one can always refer for the 
general truth. The hills are typical of Brown County 
and could never be mistaken for the Ozarks, the Berk- 
shires or the Catskills. At the bottom of all art is this 
reality, this faithfulness to all things as the artist 
actually sees them, added to his poetic interpretation. 

The real artist does not paint mere details but rather 
masses which have a pleasing and significant relation to 
each other. His technique never intrudes and is never 
noticeable to the one who is looking for effect. The 
observer is probably unconscious of the structural lines 
which make good drawing a satisfaction in landscape 
painting in the feeling that each picture is the artist’s 
interpretation of the beautiful. No artist tries to make 
his picture tell a story. He leaves that for the illustrator. 

If a painter knows how to handle his paint (if he 
doesn’t he isn't rated as an artist) to make things look 
like a reality, he makes you see what is in his mind. 
That is part of his art and not part of his picture. Good 
painting is "three-fourths thought and one-fourth execu- 
tion." 

While the artist may “make” his composition he paints 
real trees and real sky. The tree which receives much 
attention in hill pictures is the sycamore. It has delicacy 
in color and grace of line. Its limbs are long and grace- 
ful and the bark is spotted. Nature keeps the sycamore 
continuously in change. It is not like the ordinary tree 
which must be painted in one tone. As the season ad- 
vances the sycamore develops in a way that means 
varied combinations of color and pattern. 

The artists eye may be caught by a truly “rural” 
Scene showing, a man plowing, cows grazing, children 
gathering berries and use these figures to give to his 
picture the human touch. When the visitor sees the 
place, these elements of life may be missing and the 
зеде most disappointing to him who is seeking “origi- 
nals.” 

Art is a record of thought, not a photograph. It is not 
the exact reproduction of nature but an artistic expres- 
sion. An artist is dependent on emotion—the victim of 
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moods. He looks at a scene many times without consider- 
ing it as a subject for a picture. And then, suddenly, the 
vision of a picture based on that particular scene bursts 
upon bim. .The artist is the “eye” to vision the beauty of 
nature and he will show you what you ought to see in a 
landscape and not until then can the untrained eye see 
it. Each artist sees the landscape through different 
eyes. The artist's view of the world is very much worth- 
while. It would be’ good for all of us if we had his 
vision. We may have it by studying, living with and 
loving good pictures and through them get the aspect 
of the world which our own eyes can't visualize. 

To see what the artist sees in nature requires a 
trained eye. The artist profits by this vision and paints 
a picture. He sees the beauty of the world in which we 
move and makes us see it as he does, through his canvas. 

The picture, if given a chance, will give you the thing 
you should learn from the original although it may be 
quite different as we see it without the trained eye of 
the artist. He brings to our notice little, unknown spots 
which we should, otherwise, have passed indifferently. 
That is the true artist's business. 

You may pass a given spot thousands of times and 
never see its ecstatic beauty lying there unrevealed. The 
artist knows nature as the musician knows his notes 
before he attempts to render a harmony. 

A painting is an emphasis as well as an interpretation. 
It is not until we see the delightful gradation of grays, 
the artist uses in painting an old rail fence that we 
realize how much of beauty there is in that familiar 
stretch of zig-zag barrier worming its way up the hill- 
side. And then we marvel that we never before realized 
how beautiful it was. 

The layman who has the illusion that paintings are 
charming views of the Land of Nowhere, whose shadowy 
castles and bright skies weave themselves into form 
through the imagination of the artist, needs but to make 
one pilgrimage to the Brown County hills and then view 
the paintings on display in the gallery to realize that he 
has much to learn about art. 

The distinctive personality of each individual artist is 
shown in his selection of subiects and in the expression 
of his individuality through the medium of oils. There 
are Carriani's gravs, Steele's haze in a deep violet hue 
and sunny child life studies of Mrs. Ada Walter Shultz. 
Those who familiarize themselves with the pictures 
recognize the work of the various artists, by these fa- 
miliar characteristics across the rocm before the sig- 
nature is discernible. 

An artist gets his effect by various means. If he 
wishes to produce a dramatic feeling he uses as his tools, 
storm clouds, wind-blown trees and chastened lighting 
upon the landscape. A leafless tree may throw its 
crooked outline against a tragic sky. It may be seen in 
the half light of dusk and storm clouds. 

He produces a feeling of strength in the hills in the 
bareness and vastness of winter. Forest trees with bare 
branches and the ground carpeted with snow gives the 
winter feeling to a picture. The intense heat and light 
of midsummer may have as its ally a narrow roadway, 
thickly lined with trees and bushes, with the light of 
high noon touching the tops of things making an in- 
teresting contrast te the luminous shadows. 

Producing an illusion of space, of solidity or trans- 
parency is achieved by paint put in spots on a canvas. 

Pictures may be a simple pastoral scene of a hav- 
wagon on a road that leads to an old-fashioned log barn, 
over which the artist throws an atmosphere of summer 
lethargy by clouds floating in light and »air, the broad 
hillside half slumbering in it. Hills are blued out of their 
greenness in a soft haze so much a part of them.~ The 
depth of air and the summer sunlight combines to en- 
hance the effect. The quaint repose of the valley farms 


Varaldo J. Carrianai, landscape painter, graduate of the Art 
Students League and the National Academy, was educated in New 
York City. Sunny Italy gave him birth and he came to this coun- 
try when he was three years old. 

He painted in the Berkshires and all up and down the New 
England Coast. When the call to colors came in 1917 he joined 
the 103rd Trench Mortar Battery of the Twenty-eighth Division, 
which was known as the suicide squad, and fought in every battle. 
When he became re-established after the war he saw the beauty 
of the Hoosier hills and found in 'theni (more material for his 
brush than he had anywhere in New England or in the Berk- 
shires. He brought a new note into Brown County art which 
makes his work distinctive. He is more conservative in his han- 
dling of colors than some, and in this, perhaps, lies the secret of 
difference and charm in his pictures. 


Marie Goth, portrait painter, graduate of Herron Art Institute, 
Art Students League of New York, student of several masters of 
portrait painting, was born in Indianapolis. 

Miss Goth is the only portrait painter in the Brown County 
Broup. To this specialty, which is winning for her success and 
fame, she adds; figure and “landscape painting for variety from 
the more exacting work of-portraiture. 
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William Vawter, landscape painter, was educated in the public 
schools of Greenfield, Indiana. He was born in Boone County, 
Virginia. His first professional work as an artist was done on 
the Indianapolis Sentinel in 1891. He later did illustrating for 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, the Indianapolis News, Suc- 
cess and other publications. His most noteworthy work, as an 
illustrator, was done for the books of James Whitcomb Riley. He 
followed Steele in choosing Brown County as a permanent resi- 
dence and field for his landscape work. He uses his colors almost 
as they come from the tube and produces forcefully what he sees. 
His paintings are big and masterful in the handling and he paints 
with a sympathetic regard for the gentle moods of nature. 
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THE BROWN COUNTY ART GALLERY 

In the three years since this Art Gallery was built by William 
Wilkes it has been estimated that about a half million people have 
visited it. It is one of the most progressive movements of the 
Brown County Art Colony. It was not until it was established 
that the tourist public began to realize the scope of the work being 
done in this unique colony. There is always someone in attendance 
at the gallery and it is open every day to the public from April to 
November. 
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flatten out in the light of full summer mid-afternoon. 
The horizon lifts you into the full summer air. The 
light from the sky on a field of summer wheat creates 
the mood of midsummer glory. 

The new green grass of spring makes a pleasing 
harmony with the tan and brown trees and earth against 
a cool gray sky. Snow takes its color from the. leaves 
half showing through it. Snow in the sunlight is not 
the same color as snow under a gray sky or in the 
shadow. Deep snow is not the color of thin. Freshly 
fallen snow is not the color of that of several days agone. 
Snow near a deeply colored object takes color by sym- 
pathy or by reflection but is not white. 

In early September, in the first delicate coming of 
autumn coloring, we are given the feeling of the season by 
the sassafras and milkweed, in pod, which line a wagon- 
rutted roadway leading the eye into a composition, simple 
in masses, but showing a wide range of exquisite color- 
ing. A late afternoon effect is admirably achieved to 
reveal the characteristic Brown County type of country. 
An irregular gully gouged in a hillside reveals the clay- 
washed perspective. Grouping of trees softens severity 
and harmonizes the color. The later afternoon sun lights 
up the top of the hillside and helps to balance the color 
mass of a solitary maple that has donned an early 
autumn hue. A lazy, hazy atmosphere made warm by 
the early autumn sun interprets the gentle mood of the 
season in the hills. 

Late autumn season is revealed with a more subdued 
sunlight, bare trees in the distance and bare trees in the 
foreground with a scarlet leaved ivy, last to don autumn 
colors, and the other foilage browned and grayed and 
subdued. 

By the play of light on the surface of things we see 
not objects, but the light that comes from them or 
through them. Good painting makes earth solid, water 
wet, air transparent, tree growth hard and sturdy in 
trunk and the top open to a bird’s passing flight, the 
sky opaline through which it seems you could look into 
space for miles. The artist so handles the pigment that 
distance, hill ranges, and foreground all keep their place 
in the enshrouding atmosphere. 

Objects are painted so as to make them look solid or 
transparent or as if merely suspended or floating. 
An effect of light on objects produces some effect 
of mood in the sensitive observer. Those effects well con- 
veyed are the picture. Part of the pleasure of looking 
at a picture is knowing how things are done, how results 
are achieved. It gives satisfaction to the observer to 
know good work when he sees it and know why it is 
good. To see the results of good technique is to know 
how great is the accomplishment of the artist producing 
it. The manner in which results are achieved may be as 
varied as is the number of painters represented in the 
gallery but the general underlying principles of good 
painting are observed by all. 

Art is a personal thing, a thought development. From 
that are developed various schools of art. The Brown 
County group is a distinctively landscape school. 

Even Marie Goth, the protrait painter, and Mrs. 
Schulz, whose figure studies made her famous, turned 
to landscapes now and then for variety and both demon- 
strated their mastery of both phases of their art. 

The growing popularity of the colony and its gallery 
and demand for paintings of Hoosier artists speaks well 
for this phase of the cultural life of our Hoosierland. 

There is usually one or more of the artists present at 
the gallery on Sunday afternoons. This wealth of art 
from our Brown County group invites you to come again 
and again to the gallery and learn from them and 
through them the beauty and peace of the haze-crowned 
hills. 
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Fruit Culture Brown County’s Future 
WILLIAM T. SMITH 


Brown County is especialy well adapted to fruit 
culture. The hills afford excellent air and soil drainage. 
Located as it is, with many people living twenty miles 
from a railroad and road conditions poor much of the 
year, the landholders have had to adapt their work to 
existing conditions. 

As soil fertility is the basis of all good farms, Brown 
County ean not be rated as a farming community. The 
soil is acid and there is no limestone to counteract its 
acidity. Crop yields, are, therefore, low and the majority 
of the farmers have to haul their farm products to mar- 
ket from five to twenty miles over dirt roads which are, 
at times, almost impassable. 


William T. Smith and Family 
Peach Orchard in the Background 


The land requires much enriching to improve the soil 
enough to make it retain its fertility for grain produc- 
tion. It costs more to fertilize the land than the average 
crop yields. 

That same soil without all this expense will produce 
fruit of excellent color, flavor and quality. One-half of 
the Brown County soil is adapted to fruit culture. 

The big need of the average farm home in Brown 
County is a cash crop. Since less than twenty per cent 
of the land can be put under any kind of cultivation, 
many farmers have been driven to make their living 
from other pursuits than farming. 

For many years the farm income was derived from 
selling logs, wood, cross-ties, hoop-poles, hickory poles 
for furniture and other woods products not connected 
with farming. Due to the persistent efforts of R. E. 
Grubbs, County Agent for the past eight years, who has 
worked zealously to aid the Brown County agricul- 
turist to make his farm pay, considerable progress has 
been made along a number of new lines. 

Soy beans are the only legume crop which will make a 
good growth on the clay sidehill or plateau land. There 
has been a large increase in acreage in this crop since he 
has been working in the county. 

Hog raising, calf and lamb culture have advantages in 
the hills because of the bacteria washing away frequently 
by the rains on the hillsides, and diseases, common among 
these animals in the level country, are practically un- 
known in the hills. Here again the feed problem enters. 
If a man has to haul his feeds, his profits are diminished. 

Realizing that a man with a trade stood a better 
chance of making a decent living for his family, I 
learned the brick mason's trade. This enabled me to 
keep my family as I wanted to have them live and 
afforded me the capital to start my orchard. Many of 
my neighbors would have liked to do the same thing but, 
without a definite income, they did not have the money 


to tie up in trees and to care for them for a long period 
of time before realizing any returns. This is the reason 
why only four commercially paying orchards in Brown 
County are owned by native born Brown Countians. 

Two crops from my peach orchard brought me three 
thousand dollars. The peach is not as profitable as the 
apple, however, because it is sensitive to the cold. 
Despite this fact Brown County ranked second in peach 
output in 1920. 

There was a time when a Brown Countian said, “We 
could raise the fruit if we only had a market," now the 
public comes and gets it. I have customers who come 
clear across the State to buy peaches at my orchard. 
Our market now, in Brown County, is at our own door- 
Step. If there happens to be a surplus, the Indianapolis 


ccmmission houses are less than two hours drive, by 
truck, from most points in Brown County. 
(Continued on Page 63) 


Dale Bessire, artist-orchardist, graduate of Chicago University 
and Art Institute, was born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1892. For 
fourteen years Mr. Bessire has divided his time equally between 
painting and fruit culture in Brown County. The latter has en- 
abled him to make his living in an environment to his liking for 
living conditions and painting, He has been a resident of Brown 
County for fifteen years. 


The Blossom Festival 


When the chilling neglect of winter gives way to a 
season of rains, every spring-fed brook and winding creek 
is swelled till it spills over its banks. They tumble 
along over their rocky courses, singing an accompani- 
ment for the joyousness which a feathered chorus are 
spilling forth upon the air. 

These spring rains tint the wheat fields, and the pas- 
turelands, on the hillsides, with verdant green. Buds 
begin to swell and everywhere is the fragrant breath of 
spring. 

It is the time of year when people are universally im- 
pelled to get out into the open to shake off winter 
lethargy. The expansiveness of budding woods and 
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greening valleys proclaims everywhere a story of new 
birth, new beauty and new opportunity. It is a season 
of surging energy; the resurrection season. To feel the 
joy of the open is the yearning of thousands. 

When, after frequent rains, followed by warm sun- 
shine, the hillsides suddenly burst into an avalanche of 
buds and blossoms, the landscape is filled with color be- 
fore winter has scarce loosed his grip. 

Everywhere, in every land and clime, these first signs 
of spring are joyfully greeted, and the natural reaction 
of human emotions in springtime is the same. It brings 
a renewal of hopes and increased aspirations. Birds get 
busy with their absorbing tasks of nest building. Squir- 
rels and all other furred folk awake to activity. The 
season grips all who love nature with an irresistible urge 
to join the revelries of the festival of spring. 

Every vear, the season bursts forth with such stimu- 
lating beauty, one feels there never was such a joyful 
woodland occasion. One miracle is followed by another 
and another, until the Festival of Flowers is in ecstasy. 

In order to gain the fullest measure from springtime's 
storehouse, the people of the hills thought to add to their 
own enjoyment that of those less fortunate in their en- 
vironment. Thousands of invitations were sent out to 
come to the party when spring had garlanded the hills 
and filled the air with bird-song and flower fragrance. 

Thus it was that the idea of the blossom festival origi- 
nated to show Brown County to the world, donned in 
her party dress and looking her best. To the exhibition 
which nature stages, annually, men added new features 
of interes! and attractiveness. 

This festival is timed for the season when the apple 
trees blotch the hillsides with their delicate pink and 
the blossom storm sends drifts of scented petals here 
and there. These great masses of pink and white tell 
us, from afar, where fruitful orchards are. They add 
their bit to the tapestry of budding trees and wild flow- 
ers, studding the valley floor. 

The prime promoters of the event were the orchard- 
ists. To those who will till and tend, the most barren 
hillside in Brown County offers opportunity for orchard 


Where the visitor may walk “knee-deep in daisies” in June. 
They weave their pattern in an emerald carpet on the valley floors 
and make the lower hillsides look like an inverted green firma- 
ment. 


Orchards add their splotches of color to the hillside tapestry and 
also to the natural beauty of their cultivated loveliness. 


development. Fruit trees have been made to flourish 
on land that wouldn’t grow corn knee-high. City men 
joined with the native orchardist in the industry. Men 
with capital to tie up and forget about have found, in 
orchard culture in the hills, a pursuit to loose the kinks 
of shut-in cecupations and still not lose their city con- 
tacts. 

With ready market, nearby, for their crops, they have 
had the vision and found it a profitable investment, de- 
spite slow returns. The increasing orchard acreage 


(Continued on Page 61) 


The wild plum with its fleecy mass of feathery, white bloom 
Mae the pale pink tints of Maytime on peach and apple and wild 
crab trees. 
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Tobacco а Profitable Brown County Product 


В. E. GRUBBS, County Agricultural Agent, Brown County 


the hill farmer than tobacco. It is one which 

never fails, when planted under right conditions 
and properly tended. It has been the tax payer, the 
mortgage lifter, the college education fund for the chil- 
dren and the home builder for many Brown County land 
holders. 

Every year is a good year for tobacco when planted 
under right conditions and tended carefully. Drouth 
may make the crop short but does not affect the quality 
of the product. Fifty thousand acres of land in Brown 
County is fertile enough for tobacco. This has never 
been worked to its full capacity. If the full quota of 
tobacco land were placed under cultivation there would 
be a million dollar output. Rotation of crops to keep the 
land up makes this impossible. 

The phosphates in the clay soil of Brown County pro- 
duces an exceptionally high grade of fine flavored 
tobacco. This, added to the fact that much of the 
Kentucky land is worn out for tobacco culture, makes the 
product of the alluvial little stretches of Brown County 
bottom land along the creeks command highest prices on 
the New Albany and Madison markets. 

The average return is from two hundred to three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per acre. The maximum returns 
by any farmer was $512.00. He averaged this amount 
for four acres of the weed. One young farmer purchased 
a hundred acres of land for sixteen hundred dollars and, 
in one year, realized enough from his tobacco crop to pay 
for the farm. Many farmers rely upon it as their only 
cash crop. 

It requires daily attention from the time the seed beds 
are planted in February until it is marketed in January. 
Watering the beds, weeding, setting, and tending the 
small plants, worming and suckoring the larger growth, 
cutting and drying and lastly hauling it to the. New 
Albany or Madison markets are some of the tasks of the 
“Long Green” producers in Brown County or anywhere 
else where it is grown. 

Tobacco is usually marketed after the holiday season 
luil. The market is open from December first to March 
fifteenth. Tobacco is a safe crop for the producer be- 
cause it has few enemies to its growth. Wind frays it 
and turns the bottom of the blades so they can sunburn. 
Hail riddles the leaves but the foresighted farmer pro- 
tects himself against that by insurance. 

Tobacco growing has been carried on for a number ot 
years in the county but growing on a commercial scale 
began about ten years ago. Since that time about 250 
acres of this crop is grown annually. To farmers who 
stay with it, year after year, it has been a profitable crop. 
A number of farmers have jumped into the game try- 
ing to grow a big acreage without equipment and 
tobacco barns to care for the crop, and as a result, have 
lost money. Those who grow what they can take care 
of have made money. The aim should be—grow a good 
quality of tobacco and not quantity. 

The help problem, as difficult to meet in the hills as 
elsewhere, makes it impracticable for one man to plant 
more than he can tend. Two acres is a large tract for 
one man. Where there are three of four boys, at home, 
tobaeco raising can be handled on a larger scale and a 
satisfactory crop produced. 

September is the harvest season. It is cut and hung, 
head down. in the tobacco barns to dry for from three to 
six weeks before the work of stripping the leaves from 
the stem starts. 


Т is no better paying-or dependable crop for 


(Continued on Page 63) 


Growing tobacco and drying barn. The advantage of this crop 
for the man of small means is the small investment required. A 
team of mules, implements to till the ground, a hotbed and a will 
to work are the chief requirements for raising the crop. The dry- 
ing barn is the biggest investment the tobacco raiser must make 
to properly care for his crop. 


Mrs. 


Home Canners’ Club of New Bellsville. 
Corrie Richardson, Mrs. Donnie Dubois, Mrs. Blanche Hendricks, 
Mrs. Clara Ping, Mrs. Lizzie Hurley, Miss Gladys Ralphy. 


Left to right: 


THE HOME CANNING INDUSTRY 

OTTO PING 
When buds are scarcely opened on the trees, the 
canning season is on in southeastern Brown County, The 
first product which we can, is the Brown County mixed 
Greens which rank higher on the market than any other 
brand. For this we use mustard, dandelion, dock, wild 
lettuce, poke berry, lamb’s tongue, and other plant life 
peculiar to the hills. This natural wild growth, produced 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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AN HISTORIC GEM IN A SEMI-MODERN SETTING 


The doors of this century old log bastile have opened 
to more people than any other jail in the world. Ninety- 
nine and three-fourths per cent of those who have 
entered its portals have been tourists. 

With walls nearly five feet thick it seems almost like 
a dungeon cell on the inside. Built in the pioneer days, 
when men were experts at wood cutting, it was con- 
structed to hold those committed to its security. 

The outer and inner layers of eighteen-inch logs are 
horizontal. Next to each is a diagonal layer of inch 
thick native lumber. The middle layer of logs are perpen- 
dicular. 

Had a prisoner, attempting escape, succeeded in cutting 
through the inside wall of horizontal logs and reached 
the perpendicular layer, he might succeed in sawing out 
a piece of one and dislodge it. When this was accom- 
plished the upper part of the log would have dropped 
down into the opening and he would have had the entire 
thing to dispose of before he could have reached the 
outer layer of logs. 

The chances of discovery were too great for anyone to 
try the experiment. No prisoner ever escaped, unaided, 
from this jail. 

An honor system was in vogue by its custodians which 
few other jailers dared try. A man was once convicted 
on evidence believed to have been unfair. After about 
a week of the ninety-day sentence had been served, the 
sheriff entered his cell one morning and handed him the 
key. The remainder of time he was his own jailer. 

Faithful to his promise to the sheriff he went into the 
jail immediately after supper and locked himself in for 
the night. In the daytime, he did odd jobs around town, 
guided tourists or otherwise made himself useful. Dur- 
ing that period he helped the sheriff arrest two other 
men and acted as their jailer. 


Honest-to-Goodness Living 


By 
MABEL STURTEVANT 


It has been many a dreary day 
A score of years have glided by; 
Since I was lured from my hills away, 
My luck and fortunes to try. 
Гуе seen a bit of this old world 
And I’ve traveled up and down; 
Гуе had pretty good luck in my way, 
Ive visited city and mart and town. 
But tell me, stranger, does it really pay 
To sell your soul and your brains; 
And struggle and strain, day by day, 
Just for sordid worldly gains? 
My heart turns oft to my cabin home 
Where I lived in peace and happy content ; 
Before I went forth to roam, 
On fame and fortune bent. 
I know you think it is grand 
To live in your house of stone; 
And among your fellows stand, 
Like a mountain all alone. 
But I love my old home hills, sir, 
For what they are and used to be; 
I think of them from afar, 
And all that they meant to me. 
I know your city's wonderful to you 
Your eyes are set on the summit of hope; 
For the things you plan to be and do, 
And the obstacles to conquer and cope. 
But there's so much the city seems to lack 
That my eyes often grow moist and dim; 
Jest from thinkin' and lookin' back, 
That I lose all my zest and vim. 
So few care to be good and kind 
To a lonely feller, away from home; 
And so little joy here do I find, 
That I don't care more to roam. 
Pm goin’ back to my hills of Brown 
To silent places away from striving; 
I don’t care for fame and renown, 
What I want is honest-to-goodness living. 


Close 


A tourist thinking to engage in a conversation, a youth 
who was feeding his pigs, asked “How’s the hogs?” 

“Pretty good. How’s all your folks?” 

“Huh!” grunted the inquirer. “There isn't much be- 
tween you and a blamed fool, is there?” 

“Fence is all The tourist drove on. 


KLAY KNOLL KOTTAGES 


Comfortably furnished bungalow cottages built to suit 
lessee on long time lease. Delightful setting among the 
trees, medium elevation. Location convenient to Helms- 
burg-Nashville road, situated with special reference to 
their accessibility and convenience overlooking Nashville. 
Make your reservations now for a homey, week-end 
cabin where you will love to linger on your trips to 
Brown County. 

KLAY KNOLL KOTTAGE ESTATES, 
Со Hoosier Magazine, 
661 E. 21st St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


1929 Peach Crop Good. Apple Crop Fair in Brown 
County 
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A Sweet Industry 


EDITH CAREW 


T TOOK a Yankee from Calvin Coolidge’s State to 

discover commercial possibilities in a new Brown 

County Industry. With true Yankee foresight he 
has looked ahead twenty years to the time when his four 
boys will be young men. He is preparing for them an 
estate which they can take or leave as they choose. 

It was that subtle feeling of homesickness for his own 
Vermont hills which induced him to buy one of the 
rockiest, hilliest eighties in Brown County. Memory 
must have turned back to the pages of his own boyhood 
when he chose that land for a summer playground for 
his little boys and a spring workshop for his sons when 
they are grown. 

Incidentally, while he and his sons rove about over the 
clay slopes, he is gathering up every stray hard maple 
seed that he can find and planting them in those most 
sheltered, alluvial spots. When he received a mysterious 
looking package from old Vermont it proved to be the 
hard or sugar maple seeds gathered from his native hills 
where he roved as a boy. When he told the other men 
that he was putting out twenty acres of sugar maple 
trees for his boys they stared first and then they pitied 
the boys. 

When they found him, one day, reading reports from 
ihe United States Department of Agriculture, they 
became more interested and now real estate dealers are 
getting more inquiries about hilly eighties in Brown 
County. When spring comes and the shut-in workers 
get restless for the open, they see possibilities in the 
future of a lucrative holiday in the spring time with a 
pay check and a sweet morsel for their tables. 

As the melting snow water creeps down to the farthest 
roots of the maples, the sap begins to mount toward 
the waiting buds. This sap, which is the blood of life to 
the maple, is the source of the most delicious sweetness 
in the world—Maple Sugar. 

In the New England hills the first crop of the season 
is harvested and the machinery put away for another 
year, before the Middle West Farmer has made his prepa- 
rations to put in his first crop. Whether this man who 
works all day in a factory is hoping to lure his sons back 
to the farm to meet the economic problems of the 
country or whether he just naturally can't forget the 
sweetness of that spring crop in Vermont, he has not told 
his comrades. 

Maple Sugar is one commercial product which can bear 
the “Made in America" trade mark without fear of doubt 
or contradiction. The North American continent is the 
only place where it can be made. The hard maple grows 
in Europe but the sap from the English Maple will not 
make either syrup or sugar and the Norway variety 
gives milk instead of sap. 

There are thousands of acres of maples in Canada, 
particularly in Quebec and Ontario, which have never 
been tapped and there are thousands upon thousands of 
acres in the United States which would yield a good 
return from Maple Groves—land practically useless for 
any other agricultural purposes. 

Out of the way, rough, hilly, rocky waste spots on the 
farm could be used for a sugar grove on fifty per cent of 
the farms in the Middle West and upon the majority of 
the land in Brown County. 

The production of sugar from the sap of the maple 
iree went hand in hand with the growing of corn and 
tobacco among the Indian tribes of New England, New 
York and Indiana and Ohio when our forefathers settled 
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Following Hill Bridle Paths 
MARION DAVID 


Many of the most exquisitely beautiful spots in Brown 
County, regions of unique charm, are remote from 
traveled ways. The real beauty of the county is known 
to a limited number outside of it. 

The mystery and the magic of the wilderness, in 
sequestered nooks, offer to the visitor nature, unspoiled, 
seldom seen by the tourists and yet fully accessible to the 
equestrian. 

Tourists have a habit of keeping to the main traveled 
roads and, thereby, miss these regions of unique charm. 
These winding bridle paths lead into the heart of the | 
hills, mere trails in many instances, but bringing the 
rider into intimate touch with beauty little dreamed of. 

Almost any woodland path is an adventure into the 
unknown beauties of hills and vales. It may lead to a 
sunlit glade, a woodsy nook, a cabin home, a sparkling 
spring or a towering height with a hundred natural 
delights along the way. Trees you can’t name, birds 
nesting in sheltered nooks, and squirrels chattering on 
nearby limbs, greet you at each turn of the trail. 

These intriguing byways are bordered by forest trees, 
bubbling springs with ferns, and wild flowers. The seeker 
after beauty may find it along any bridle path which the 
average tourist passes by. Every byroad holds a lure 
for the nature lover. Every neighborhood has some 
individual and inviting appeal, pastoral beauties that 
поща, grandeurs that grip and scenic panoramas that 
thrill. 

In the spring time the flower-flooded valleys with 
scenic settings offer happy surprises to the equestrian. 

These bridle paths thread their way over the hill 
ranges, down narrow valleys, winding about in and out 
of forest shade, following the contour of the ridges and 
skirting the little streams. All the while the rider may 
feed the soul, the spirit and the mind with food to last 
long beyond the time spent there. 

It was to serve those desiring to know the county 
which gave me birth that I returned from the West, long 
a traveler myself. Since my boyhood I have wandered 
over the hills and vales of Brown County. I know it as 
the pages of an open book. I want others to see and 
know it as I do. 


Editor’s Note 


The author of this article is the most competent guide 
over Brown County bridle paths. Saddle horses are 
always available and Mr. David takes personal pride in 
adding to the interest of the ride by pointing out the 
spots of historic and scenic interest to his parties. He 
makes it possible for all, who so desire, to get off the 
beaten path and see the more remote and scenic spots, 
unknown to those who follow the highways. 

Those whose privilege it is to have Mr. David for their 
guide over the bridle trails of the county will find him a 
most interesting character. He is proud of the distinc- 
tion of being the twenty-seventh child of his father’s 
family of twenty-nine children. 

David’s Branch, commemorating the family name was 
the location of several hundred acres belonging to Mr. 
David's father. There, as a boy, he began his ramblings 
over the county, traveling the byways on foot. Roving 
the hills and dales at will, he came to appreciate their 
beauty and to know the prettiest spots to which he now 
ER his guests, mounted on his well-trained saddle 

orses. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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JOIN THE HOOSIER-BLACK HILLS YELLOWSTONE 
TOUR 
See Page 26 
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Courte- Illinois Central Magazine 
Down in Dear Old Brown 
By 


MABEL STURTEVANT 

There’s no prettier spot I know 

Than good old Brown’s hilly face; 
Wherever in Hoosierdom you go 

Or any other State or place. 
I like to wander over the hills 

Through the ravines, ’neath the trees; 
Listening to the singing rills 

Drinking in the woodland breeze. 
I like to watch the towering oak 


And hear the wind through branches sing; 


While I listen to the frog chorus croak 
And watch the woodbird on the wing. 
There’s the sycamore white and tall 
The wild mulberry and the sassafras; 
The maple with its gay colors in fall 


And the beech to shade the sheltered pass. 


You may have your roses and orchids rare 
Growing in a steaming hot-house room; 
Who could for these frail blossoms care 
When they see our tulip trees in bloom. 
There’s the service tree’s white shower 
So dainty, tender and frail; 
And the dog-wood’s wax-like flower 
With the vellow sassafras over the rail. 
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Their colors aren’t gaudy and gay 
They are delicate and sweet and fine; 
They greet the breaking of the day 
As trees nod in the spring sunshine. 
There’s the spreading old elm, too, 
Aged and battle torn and scarred; 
Many a storm it’s weathered through 
lt’s beauty by the lightning marred. 
The woods are filled with beauty rare 
Little dreamed of and seldom sought; 
By the outsider visiting there 
And by many more soon forgot. 
There are ravines like canyons small 
Tiny alleys picturesque and green; 
Guarded by tree-covered banks so tall 
By the passerby they can’t be seen. 
In these rich, little woodland bowers 
Birds nest all unknown; 
Bees sip the nectar of wild flowers 
And furred folk sport on grass o’ergrown. 
On stepping stones across the brook 
Many a slippery footing’s made; 
And wildly splashing plunges took 
'Neath the o’erhanging willows shade. 
In glens beneath a boulder grey 
Or ’neath the drooping fern; 
Springs gush forth blithe and gay 
Flowing on with leap and turn. 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Ten Thousand a Year From 
Brown County Sassafras 


CARL CHAPMAN 


The February or March visitor to the hills may wonder 
at the number of boys and men whom he sees after 
school or on Saturdays trudging along the roadways 
with axe and grubbing hoe and a sack draped about their 
shoulders. The answer is easy—sassafras. 

From November first until May the aromatic sassafras 
groves are the destination of old and young alike. In- 
comes are increased by grubbing its roots and peeling 
its bark. 

As soon as the ground begins to thaw, the Nashville 
postoffice receives from six to seven hundred pounds of 
sassafras a day to be sent, by parcel post, to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis or Madison. 

The total shipped out of Brown County annually has 
been estimated as bringing an income of approximately 
ten thousand dollars. 

“Ts it all used for sassafras tea?’’ do you say? 

Oh no, sister, American blood isn’t that thick. It con- 
tains a volatile oil which is used in medicines and per- 
fumes. Candy factories take a large per cent of it. 
Medical houses use large consignments annually. 

The roots from a north hillside are chosen for the best 
quality and thickness of bark on the roots. That grow- 
ing in fields where the roots are disturbed by the plow 
is considered too poor to waste time in digging. The 
southern hillsides produce a thinner bark rated as second 
grade product. 

The roots are a light brown. The bark is soft grained 
and is cut off in thick shavings. Then the root is scraped. 
The experienced sassafras bundle tyer lays the strips on 
the palm of the hand and piles the shavings on them. 
The art of bundle making is in so closing the hand that 
the shavings just meet in a complete circle. A slight 
pressure and the whole is gummed together ready to tie. 
The Brown County woman becomes quite expert at it. 

It is then laid on a wire drying screen, tilted at an 
angle of forty-five degrees and turned to the wind to 
permit the air to blow through and dry it sufficiently to 
prevent it from moulding during the two or three days 
that it is wrapped, in unventilated packages, enroute to 
its destination. 

The market varies according to supply and demand 
but, at the lowest price customarily paid, a man and wife 
or any two members of the family, one digging and 
removing the bark, the other tying bundles, can make five 
dollars a day. 

Many a man pays his spring taxes, buys his seed for 
planting, pays for repairing farming machinery, pre- 
paratory to putting in his crop from the sassafras 
checks. School book money and clothes have been earned 
by many Brown County boys after school in the sassa- 
fras grove. 

Interest in the industry is not limited to native born 
Brown Countians. 

A thrifty German and his wife came into Brown 
County and bought a farm, dug sassafras and hauled it 
to Madison, and paid for the farm in a year. 

Sassafras was dug and chewed by the Indians. It 
formed a part of the squaw's medicine packet. 

The white pioneers came soon to accept it as a part 
of the medicinal needs of the wilderness. Many supersti- 
tions were prevalent in the earlier times regarding the 
wood of the tree. Beds made of it were believed to be 
conducive to more restful slumber. Its aromatic odor 
was supposed to keep away all vermin and rodents from 
the buildings in which the lumber was used. 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Peppermint Possibilities 
EDITH CAREW 


In Hamblen Township is a swamp covering many acres, 
infested by mosquitoes and rattlers and doing no one any 
good. The wild mint growing there is gathered in a 
desultory sort of way and marketed. This industry is 
as old as the county. It needs developing to make it 
profitable. 

In Johnson Township near Elkinsville is another low, 
marshy area. All over the county are low places un- 
utilized. If this were in over-populated countries where 
every foot of land finds a use these neglected Brown 
County acres would be the most richly productive in the 
county. 

Northern Indiana, where there is considerable land 
below Lake Michigan level, always wet, ranks in the 
front line in mint production for quality and is ever in- 
creasing the quantity of output. The oil extracted there- 
from is so valuable that it is kept in bank vaults until 
marketed. Extra vault space has had to be arranged 
for to care for this liquid Indiana gold. 

One Stark County farmer paid for two thousand acres 
of land suitable for agriculture from one hundred and 
sixty acres of marshy land put out to mint. His crop of 
volatile oil, distilled each year, averages ten thousand 
dollars clear. The hay, if spread and dried after the oil 
has been distilled, makes good feed for stock and this by- 
product brings him two thousand dollars annually or the 
entire cost of tending and distilling. 

Wild mint has been gathered and sold to herb houses 
from Brown County for years. It only remains for some 
farsighted young farmer to go into it on a practical 
basis, with the cultivated variety, to make Brown County 
bottom lands, poorly drained, yield liquid gold also. 

Black, mucky or swampy land is best, but any wet land 
is good. The seeds are planted like those of the cabbage. 
The ground is prepared by plowing and harrowing in the 
driest part of the summer season when there is the least 
moisture in the ground. Then re-stir just before setting 
out the plants. The rows may be indicated with a potato 
marker two feet to two and a half apart. 

The young plants must be set in a continuous row. 
Old roots may be used instead of the young growth if 
they are to be had. Do not set in hills but in a con- 
tinuous row side by side. They are covered with dirt 
about one inch thick. They must not be covered too 
deeply or they are liable not to come up. The roots run 
in the ground and on top, too. 

From the time it is one inch high it must be hoed and 
weeded. It is then cultivated as corn or potatoes. When 
it is eight to ten inches high it should be hoed and 
weeded again and then cultivated as long as possible. It 
fills the ground like tomato vines and grows from one to 
two feet high depending upon the soil and care it re- 
ceives. 

When it is impossible to get through with the culti- 
vator, after the rows are filled until cutting time, an 
er weeding is a wise precaution for first grade 
oil. 

It blossoms about the first of September and that is 
cutting time. A scythe is good for cutting young growth. 
A hand rake may be used to rake it into windrows for 
drying. For old mint a mowing machine and horse rake 
are needed. 

The ground is literally interwoven with roots massed 
together when mint is cut. The hotter the summer the 
more mint you get. 

If it does not winterkill it is necessary the next spring 
to take a plow and go through and cut a furrow where 


(Continued on Page 47) 


